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Tur name of Russex1 is of such renown in the records of our country, that 
it will always be respectable, until England shall either sink into despotism, 
or cease to be a nation. A happy combination of patriotism and loyalty, an 
attachment to the throne, and-an unremitting regard for the rights and 
welfare of the people, have always been prominent with the Russells through 
a long line of illustrious ancestry, distinguished for exalted rank and 
splendid talents, among the patriots, heroes, statesmen, and nobility in the 
island that gave them birth. Pursuing them along the stream of time, no 
marks of degeneracy appear. The lustre of the most distant progenitor 
has never received a tarnish from a numerous posterity; and the subject of 
this memoir bids fair to transmit the unsullied reputation of his family to 
generations that are yet unborn. 

The ancestors of this illustrious house may be traced back to the fifth 
year of Henry III., who was crowned in 1216, at which time, Francis 
Russell is recorded as the constable of Corfe castle. To Henry VII., John 
Russell was one of the gentlemen of the privy chamber. He was among 
those who welcomed that monarch on his landing in England, and was 
esteemed as one of the most accomplished gentlemen of the age in which 
he lived. His talents and integrity were accompanied with their merited 
reward. Several offices of state responsibility were committed to his care, 
and their duties were performed with honourable exactness. By Henry VIII. 
this gentleman was created Baron Russell of Cheinies, in Buckinghamshire, 
in 1539. In the following years, when the dissolution of monasteries took 
place, his lordship procured a grant for himself, and his heirs, of the site of 
Tavistock-abbey, with all its extensive and valuable appendages. In the 
succeeding reign, he was created Earl of Bedford, and was sent by Mary as 
ambassador to Spain, to conduct Philip, her royal consort, to England. 

The first Duke of Bedford was William Russell, father of the celebrated 
patriot whom Charles II. caused to be barbarously beheaded. The father 
survived this stroke many years, and lived to express his pathetic but 
indignant feelings to James II., in language that will never be forgotten. 
When the affairs of this latter monarch, whose influence with his brother 
had been fatal to the murdered patriot, became desperate, he applied to 
some of the aged nobility, for advice and aid to retrieve the fortune of 
his throne; the Duke of Bedford was among those whose favour he solicited. 
On hearing his application, the venerable duke, in a solemn and impressive 
tone, gave to the agitated monarch the following remarkable reply—* I 
am too old and feeble to assist your majesty. I once had a son, who, if 
living, might have been able to render you some service in this extremity : 
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but you and your brother gave him an early passport to a better world.” 
The mortification of the royal applicant needs no comment. The venerable 
duke survived the Revolution about eleven years; and, on his death, was 
succeeded in the dukedom by the eldest son of the celebrated patriot whom 
Charles had beheaded. 

The father of the present duke, and grandfather of Lord John Russell, 
was of high celebrity as a public character. In 1762, he was minister to 
the court of France; and, at Fontainbleau, signed, in behalf of England, 
the preliminaries of peace with France and Spain. His eldest son, the 
Marquis of Tavistock, having lost his life by a fall from his horse in hunting, 
the ducal honours devolved on his younger brother, who succeeded to them 
at a very tender age. Advancing, however, to maturity, the splendour of 
his talents, his agricultural science, and still more powerful example, pro- 
cured for him the distinguished appellation of the great Duke of Bedford. 
But, while “bearing his blushing honours thick about him,” he was 
arrested by death in the midst of his usefulness, leaving his compatriots to 
bewail his loss asa national calamity. This disastrous event transmitted 
the dukedom, with all its honours and emoluments, to their present pos- 
sessor, the father of Lord John Russell, the subject of this memoir, who is 
the third son by the first duchess, a daughter of Viscount Farington. 

Lorp Jouwn Russe was born on the 19th of August, 1792, and, during 
his childhood, was of a weak, and rather delicate frame. In consequence 
of this deficiency in muscular strength and constitutional energy, instead of 
being sent to Eton, Winchester, or Westminster, he was placed under the 
care of the Rev, Mr. Smith, who for many years presided over a seminary 
of the highest. reputation, at Woodnesborough, near Sandwich, in Kent ; 
and by whom he was prepared for the university. Among his associates, 
while with Mr. Smith, were several distinguished noblemen, who display 
their splendid talents on the great theatre of politics in the present day. 

Removing from Woodnesborough to the University of Cambridge, Lord 
John Russell applied to his studies with such commendable assiduity, that 
he soon matured and completed an education, of which a solid foundation 
had been previously laid by his preceptor, Mr. Smith. It does not appear 
that his lordship’s attention was so directed to any particular subjects, 
as to preclude a general acquaintance with others. With the great and 
leading principles of legislation, history, commerce, science, philosophy, 
and law, his mind was rendered so familiar, that in either department his 
talents could not fail to command a very high degree of respect. It is by 
this general knowledge, that he has been able to bring forward in the house 
of commons a measure, which, whatever may be its ultimate issue, will 
cause his name to be enrolled in the archives of national immortality. 

Lord John Russell first made his appearance in parliament in the year 
1819, as member for the county of Huntingdon, which he continued to re- 
present until 1826. Very early in his parliamentary career, he evinced his 
attachment to those liberal opinions for which his ancestors had invariably 
been distinguished; and, on all suitable occasions, supported ‘hem by 
talents every way worthy of his illustrious house, to whose immortal honours 
he has ever since continued to make important additions. Ministerial 
ascendancy, and unconstitutional legislation, were the first objects of his 
attack; and the modest and unassuming demeanour which invariably 
marked his conduct, procured for him an influential station among the 
senators of his country. The proud and glorious example of Charles James 
Fox appeared always in his view; and, instinctively taking possession 
of the seat of that renowned statesman, which had been vacated by 
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his death, he avowed his determination to carry on that hostility against 
political corruption, which that champion of reform and freedom had so 
happily, though unsuccessfully, commenced, but in which he persevered to 
his latest days. 

Keeping his great and leading principles constantly in view, about the 
middle of December, his lordship, having previously given notice of his 
intention, introduced his first motion on parliamentary reform. This was 
accompanied with a speech, which at once breathed conciliation, firmness, 
and moderation. The subject was of national importance, which, com- 
bined with the manner and arguments of the speaker, commanded in the 
house a degree of attention, which many veteran members frequently 
sought in vain. 

‘it was impossible,” he said, “not to perceive, that theré were two 
parties in the house, between whom there prevailed at that moment an 
extreme degree of irritation; the one urging unreasonable demands, and 
the other meeting every demand with a peremptory denial—the one claim- 
ing unknown privileges and imaginary rights, and the other ready to cast 
into oblivion all those ancient liberties which our ancestors had shed their 
blood to establish, and ready to endanger them for ever, in order to obtain 
a temporary security and qualification !” . 

His lordship then adverted to the notorious abuses of small boroughs, 
and defended a recommendation to grant the elective franchise to such 
populous towns as Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, and Halifax. 
Having descanted on these topics, he concluded by proposing four reso- 
lutions—the first, against bribery and corruption in general; the second, 
against the continuance of the representation for any place convicted of 
these evils ; the third, expressive of the duty of the house in these respects; 
and the fourth, that the borough of Grampound in Cornwall should be 
made the first example of deprivation. These resolutions were seconded 
by Lord Normanby; but Lord Castlereagh having proposed going into 
committee on the last resolution alone, without entering on the great ques- 
tion of parliamentary reform, the delinquency of Grampound became an 
object of such attention, that the other resolutions were immediately with- 
drawn, and guilty Grampound was summoned to the bar. Lord Russell 
accordingly gave notice, that he should move on a given day, for the dis- 
franchisement of this rotten Cornish borough. 

During the interim, Lord Russell took occasion to animadvert on some 
branches of the civil list, in which he thought considerable retrenchment 
might be made. Ancient usage, he thought a bad foundation for any 
office that had no connexion with utility, or the dignity of the crown; 
otherwise he saw no reason why his majesty should not still retain a royal 
fool, and have a regular allowance of straw for his bed, and litter for his 
chamber, as in days of yore. 

On the 19th of May 1820, the bill for disfranchising detected Gram- 
pound was brought in without opposition, but the second reading produced 
a lengthened debate—not whether Grampound was innocent or guilty, for, 
on the ground of corruption, the evidence was complete ; but whether the 
elective right should be given to some large unrepresented town, or that 
Yorkshire should enjoy the precious boon. Lord Eldon, indéed, contended, 
strenuously and warmly, in behalf of the unbribed, or rather undetected, 
electors of Grampound; being unwilling to involve the innocent with the 
guilty. Lord Russell, on the contrary, exerted himself in favour of Leeds. 
But both these propositions were resisted by the house, which finally decided 
in favour of York. 
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We must not, however, suppose, because Grampound was selected as an 
example, that this place was more deeply involved in elective degeneracy 
than many other places, which had the good fortune to escape detection. 
Grampound was rather, when found guilty of being caught, so disfranchised, 
as at once to expiate the crime, and to serve as a beacon to others, that 
they might transact their little concerns with more circumspection, pru- 
dence, and secrecy. 

In the examination of evidence, to which the affair of Grampound led, 
it was stated by one of the aldermen, that there were not more than three 
or four un.orrupt electors in the place. This avowal, which seemed to 
excite some considerable surprise in the house, drew from Lord Russell the 
following observations. 

“‘ Alas! the glory of Grampound is gone for ever. The electors will no 
more have the pleasure of seeing a baronet, (Sir M. Lopez,) out of pure 
motives of charity, sending confidential agents to relieve their distresses, 
and minister to their wants. They will no more be delighted with the 
gratifying spectacle of the merchants of London contending to represent 
them. Never again will they have the satisfaction of almost murdering those 
who had the hardihood to propound the bribery-oath!” 

On this mock lamentation over the political death of Grampound, it will 
be unnecessary to make any comment. The general feeling of the house 
on the occasion, was hailed as a favourable omen towards reform, and sub- 
sequent years and events have proved that the indications were not 
delusive. 

It will be recollected by many of our readers, that, after the second 
reading of the bill for the disfranchisement of Grampound, it stood over 
until the ensuing session of parliament; the affairs of her late majesty 
queen Caroline, engrossing a considerable portion of legislative attention, 
and absorbing nearly the whole of the public mind. In the month of 
February 1821, the bill was, however, again brought forward, and, with 
scarcely any further opposition, carried triumphantly through both houses. 
This secured to the county of York the franchise which Grampound had 
lost, and was, to the friends of parliamentary reform, a source of the highest 
gratification, and a powerful stimulant to their future hopes. 

Animated by this harbinger of further successes, the friends of reform 
immediately prepared some propositions of a more general nature. The 
first attempt was made by Mr. Lambton, now Lord Durham; but the 
motion was so sweeping, that it produced a long and tempestuous debate, 
through two successive nights, and was finally negatived during the absence 
of the mover. 

Having learned wisdom by the defeat which Mr. Lambton had sustained, 
Lord John Russell, about a month afterwards, appeared before the house, 
with a bill of more moderate dimensions. This was seconded by Mr. Whit- 
more, but was finally thrown out, though by only a small majority. Gather- 
ing from this circumstance, that the friends of reform were rapidly on the 
increase, the promoters of this measure seized every favourable opportunity 
to carry their important object. Accordingly, in 1822, when the agricul- 
tural interest appeared in so distressed a state, that various meetings were 
held, to petition parliament for its relief, the want of reform in parliament 
was assigned, among other causes, as one source of the general calamity. 
To redress this grievance, petitions for reform were presented to the house 
from various parts of the kingdom; among which, Middlesex, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Surrey, Cambridge, Bedford, Devon, and ‘Cornwall were particu- 
larly conspicuous. 
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Encouraged by these petitions, and stimulated by past success, Lord 
John Russell moved—‘“ That the state of the representation required the 
serious attention of the house.” This motion was supported by a long and 
elaborate speech; but the attempt proved abortive. A speech from 
Mr. Canning not only neutralized its effect, but procured a rejection 
of the motion by a majority of 105. 

Nothing daunted, however, by these defeats, Lord John Russell, during 
the ensuing year, made a fourth motion on the same subject; but this was 
likewise negatived by a majority of 111. A fifth attempt was made, by 
the same nobleman, in 1826, but this was rejected by a still greater majo- 
rity, of 124, 

Still tugging at the tree of corruption, much about the same time, Lord 
Russell introduced his bill, the more effectually to prevent bribery at elec- 
tions. The objects which it was intended to embrace, were comprised in 
two resolutions. These were vigorously supported and opposed by the 
opposite parties; which were so nearly balanced, that, on a division, 
sixty-two appeared on each side. The speaker's casting vote was 
in favour of the resolutions, and a dissolution of parliament almost imme- 
diately followed. 

At the general election which took place in the summer of 1826, Lord 
Russell, being decidedly favourable to Catholic emancipation, lost his seat as 
county member for Huntingdon; and at that time it was generally under- 
stood, that, unable to sit for a county, he would not accept a representation for 
a borough. From this resolution, however, he seemed to have been dissuaded 
by his friends ; for, on the opening of the new parliament, we find him again 
at his post, as member for Bandon in Ireland. In the important transac- 
tions of this parliament he bore an active part, and rendered himself con- 
spicuous by his able speeches, and zealous efforts on the great questions 
which were agitated, respecting the foreign enlistment bill, the cause of the 
Greek and Spanish patriots, and the occupation of Spain by the troops of 
France. On each of these subjects, all his powers were placed in full 
requisition, and the eloquence which he displayed, as occasions demanded 
his advocacy, will not speedily be forgotten. 

It was, however, on the repeal of the test and corporation acts, that this 
steady friend of toleration and reform shone with a still brighter lustre. 
The cause lay near his heart; and in every movement that it took, he 
seemed to feel a personal interest. Many unsuccessful efforts had been 
made in previous parliaments and preceding years, to obliterate the into- 
lerant statute, and emancipate the whole body of dissenters from the 
chains which barbarous days had imposed and riveted. But it was 
reserved for the year 1828, to enjoy the long-desired triumph; and for 
Lord John Russell to march among the foremost in the patriotic band by 
whom this great deliverance was achieved. 

This bill having passed the commons, Lord John Russell, in company 
with other ardent friends of the measure, was commissioned to convey the 
precious document to the upper house. This was of itself an honour of 
enviable distinction ; but the bill being thus presented to the lords, under 
a secret assurance that it would meet in that august asembly with ro for- 
midable opposition, and that the royal assent was ready to give its final 
ratification, must have created sensations of patriotic feeling which no lan- 
guage can adequately express. On this very momentous occasion, the 
following remark of Sir James Mackintosh merits insertion in this place. 

“The first person,” he observes, ‘“‘who sought to repeal these acts was 
William the Third, who, five weeks after he ascended the throne, went to 
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the house of peers, and implored them in behalf of the dissenting portion 
of his subjects. He implored, however, in vain. But on that very occa- 
sion, he offered atonement on the spot for the national sin, by reversing the 
attainder of Lord Russell. And now, one hundred and forty years after, 
a descendant of Lord Russell is appointed to go to the house of peers, to 
perform this act of justice, in the name, and with the authority, of the com- 
mons of England.” 

A strong desire for reform in parliament prevailing throughout the 
country, the commons of England were besieged with petitions from every 
quarter; but under the Wellington administration, very faint hopes were 
entertained of success. On this momentous subject, the duke hesitated 
not to declare, that ‘‘ Ministers were not prepared to introduce any mea- 
sure for a reform in parliament. He had never heard any sufficient reason 
to induce him to think that the representation of the people in parliament 
could be materially improved by reform, or rendered more satisfactory to 
the nation; and should it come under discussion while he continued in his 
present post, as a public man, he should feel it his duty to resist it.” 

This ill-timed speech proved fatal to the Duke of Wellington’s popu- 
larity, which for some time had been on the wane; and, with other pre- 
sages, indicated that his administration was nearly at an end. In the city 
of London, and throughout the country, discontent assumed an alarming 
aspect, which it became needful to appease. On a question relating to the 
civil list, on the 15th of November 1830, ministers were left in a minority 
of twenty-nine. This was the death-blow; and on the following evening 
his grace, alluding to the circumstance, observed, ‘‘ that he had that 
morning tendered his resignation, of which his Majesty had accepted” 

This resignation was immediately followed by a new ministry, in which 
Mr. Brougham appeared as Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, with a 
peerage; Earl Grey, as First Lord of the Treasury; and Lord John Russell, 
as Paymaster of the Forces. 

Scarcely had the new ministry taken their seats, before parliamentary 
reform again made its appearance in both houses. Earl Grey, on present- 
ing several petitions in favour of reform, observed, that, although “‘ he was 
not prepared to follow them in all their extent, yet, in the principle of the 
measure he entirely concurred; that himself and friends had framed a 
plan which, he was convinced, would prove efficient, and that it had met 
with the approbation of His Majesty’s government.” 

In the House of Commons, Lord Althorp stated, ‘‘ that His Majesty’s 
government would be prepared to submit the plan, by which they proposed 
to reform the representation, on the first of March. He wished also to 
state, that the government had determined to depute Lord John Russell, 
the Paymaster of the Forces, to bring the question forward. The noble 
lord had been selected for that task, in consequence of the ability and 
perseverance which he had displayed in the cause of reform, in days when 
it was unpopular. His noble friend had proposed various partial measures 
of reform, when even partial measures were viewed unfavourably; now, 
therefore, when the cause was prosperous, the government thought that the 
noble lord was the fittest person to take the lead in the business, and to 
introduce a full and efficient reform, instead of the partial ones that he had 
suggested.” 

On the first of March, 1831, Lord John Russell, according to previous 
arrangéments and appointment, brought forward, in the House of Com- 
mons, the important question of parliamentary reform. His speech was 
cool, dispassionate, and guarded, and suited by its solemnity to the great 
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occasion, then about to claim the serious attention of the house. Of this 
bill, in its general outline and its various clauses, we forbear to give any 
account, the whole having been so lately circulated in almost every news- 
paper throughout the kingdom. The debates also, which originated in the 
important questions which it involved, it would be tedious even to enu- 
merate. After a severe ordeal, and undergoing some trifling alterations, 
that branch of the bil! which related to England was read a second time, 
on the twenty-first of March, when there appeared in favour of an amend- 
ment, proposed by Sir Richard Vyvyan, 301, and for the bill, 302; thus 
leaving ministers with a majority of one! In this state, it was ordered to 
be committed on the fourteenth of April. 

During the interim, innumerable petitions poured in from all parts of 
the empire, in favour of the bill; but the formidable minority placed its 
ultimate success in a very equivocal light. On Monday the eighteenth, 
however, Lord John Russell moved the order of the day, “‘ That the house 
do resolve itself into a committee, to consider the provisions of the bill for 
the amendment of the representation of England and Wales.” This was 
accompanied with an elaborate and energetic speech, every way worthy of 
the occasion on which it was delivered. This commitment was opposed 
with much violence by the Tories, and defended with equal warmth by the 
powerful talents of its supporters; but, on a division, it was found, that in 
favour of an amendment by General Gascoyne, there were 299 votes, while, 
in support of the bill, as it originally stood, only 291 appeared; thus leaving 
ministers in a minority of eight, upon what might be deemed an essential 
branch of the great question. 

His Majesty being decidedly in favour of the bill, and feeling the utmost 
confidence in his ministers, determined on dissolving the parliament in 
person, and on making as fair an appeal to the people as circumstances 
would allow. Pursuant to this resolution, His Majesty, at the time ap- 
pointed, entered the house, and, ascending the throne, commenced his 
speech in the following words— 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, I am come to meet you for the purpose of 
proroguing this parliament, with a view to its immediate dissolution. 

‘* ] have been induced to resort to this measure, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the sense of my people, in the way in which it can be most consti- 
tutionally and authentically expressed, on the expediency of making such 
changes in the representation as circumstances may appear to require, and 
which, founded upon the acknowledged principles of the constitution, may 
tend at once to uphold the just rights and prerogatives of the crown, and 
to give security to the liberties of the people.” 

Correspondent with this speech, the parliament was accordingly prorogued 
until the tenth of May, in due form; and, on the following day, it was dis- 
solved by proclamation, and the new one was appointed to meet on the 
fourteenth of June. 

On the assembling of the new parliament, His Majesty, in his speech, 
renewed his wishes, that the subject of reform should immediately occupy 
the attention of the legislature ; and, in pursuance of this recommendation, 
Lord John Russell again introduced his bill for this important measure. 
Early in July it was read a second time in the House of Commons, and 
carried by a majority of 136. After seven divisions, the house resolved 
itself into a committee about the middle of the month. The first week in 
September it passed the committee, and, on the twenty-first, it finally re- 
ceived, in the House of Commons, a triumphant majority, there being in its 
favour 345, and against it 236. 
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Coming before the Lords, the merits of this bill were examined with the 
most rigorous scrutiny, and, after a discussion during five nights, on the 
sixth of October it was rejected by a majority of forty-one. 

The fate of this popular bill, on becoming known, created a general fer- 
ment, both in town and country; and numerous acts of outrage were com- 
mitted by an exasperated and disappointed populace. Many of the 
nobility, who had been active in their opposition, became particularly 
obnoxious ; several of their mansions were consumed by fire; and, in some 
instances, their persons were by no means safe. The bishops, with two or 
three solitary exceptions, were, perhaps, more deeply involved in this 
popular odium than any others; and, if vengeance had been permitted to 
operate unrestrained, in the first paroxysm of irritation, few among them 
would have been permitted to give another vote. 

His Majesty, however, being decidedly in favour of the bill, and uniformly 
approving the measures pursued by the House of Commons, speedily in- 
formed the nation that his purpose was unaltered, and that his confidence 
in ministers remained unshaken. This open avowal tended much to tran- 
quillize the public mind; and, with the exception of some restless and 
impatient spirits, all appeared willing to wait the result of another effort. 

Correspondent with these sentiments, on the 20th of October His 
Majesty, in person, prorogued the parliament until the 6th of December, 
when it was again opened in person by this liberally-minded monarch ; 
whose firm resolution to restore to his people their constitutional rights 
will endear his name to the latest posterity. His example will be held up 
as a pattern to future monarchs; and historians will tell the world, that in 
the days of William IV. Toryism was as despicable and odious as Jacobin- 
ism had been during the reign of George III. 

On the 12th of December, Lord John Russell obtained leave to introduce 
a third reform bill, which, in general outline, was precisely similar to that 
which the Lords had negatived in October. This bill, after some discussion 
during two nights, obtained a second reading on the 17th, by the large 
majority of one hundred and sixty-two, and immediately afterwards par- 
liament adjourned until about the middle of January, 1832. On reassem- 
bling, the reform bill was speedily resumed, and in the committee its 
various clauses are now undergoing daily discussion. 

It would be desirable if this memoir could be delayed until the fate of 
the reform bill shall be ultimately decided ; but the time of our periodical 
being fixed, this desideratum cannot be obtained. In the House of 
Commons it has nothing to fear from opposition; and the Lords, it is pre- 
sumed, will have more prudence and wisdom than to treat with defiance 
and contempt the voice of a spirited nation. 

But whatever may be the final destiny of the reform bill, with which 
the name and reputation of Lord John Russell are closely connected in all 
its movements, no issue which awaits it can tarnish the lustre of his exer- 
tions, or eclipse the immortal honours which he has acquired. His efforts 
in the cause of freedom will be enrolled in our national archives, and in 
future years, when the subject of reform shall be mentioned, the country 
and posterity will be told, that Lord Russell was its immutable friend. 

Should his lordship hereafter be compelled to mourn over his country’s 
wrongs, and to behold her liberties trampled under the feet of local des- 
potism, he may console himself with this reflection, that he has done every 
thing in his power to prevent the degradation of his native land; and 
finally, say, in the language of Addison, 


“ Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more, Semphronius—we'll deserve it.” 
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AN ESSAY ON THE IMPORTANCE OF 
CHARITY, 


Tae duty of charity is repeatedly enforced 
in the writings of the Old, and 2A less fre- 
uently urged in the records of the New 

estament, It is there held up to our 
attention, as a command involving many 
important sanctions and awful denounce- 
ments, to be daily practised ; and not 
merely occasionally dispensed, as caprice 
may dictate, or passion control. 

n every age of the world, and under all 
forms of government, whether rude or 
civilized, if their opinions were diverse, or 
their practices were in other respects re- 
pugnant to each other, they all agree in 
assigning to the virtue of benevolence the 
most exalted rank ; in celebrating its rights, 
and abstaining from the least violation of its 
laws, as displaying the most amiable dis- 
positions of the heart. In accordance with 
the primary dictates of nature, and the self- 
evident suggestions of reason, it will be 
found that men are, in general, loved and 
honoured in proportion to the gifts they 
have besto upon mankind. If we re- 
fer to the opinion of the wise and illustrious 
men of the heathen world on this subject, 
we shall find that their suffrages all tend to 
assert the necessity of beneficence ; and to 
consolidate the prevalent truth, that charity 
is at once amiable in its appearance, as well 
as beneficial in its tendency. 

But to Christians, the importance of 
this duty is materially enhanced, from the 
variety of incitements to its practice, con- 
tained in the injunctions of scripture ; which 
are solemnly reiterated and confirmed by 
the highest authority, even the declarations 
of inspiration. For every part of that 
sacred volume abounds either with 
that direct us to obey its admonitions, or 
with examples that inculcate it as patterns 
for our serious imitation. The most venera- 
ble patriarchs, whose characters are por- 
trayed with the truest fidelity and the most 
beautiful simplicity, in the luminous pages 
of holy writ, were particularly distinguished 
for their uniform observance of the rights of 
hospitality. Amidst the numerous afflic- 
tions hy which Job was at one time sur- 

» he found the remembrance of his 
former charity a source of unspeakable 
comfort to his troubled spirit. The pleas- 
img recollection that he had attended to 
the cries of the miserable, dispensed food to 
the hanery and clothed the naked—that 
he had aided the widow, and protected the 
orphan—that he had relieved a portion of 
the calamities of life, and mitigated the 
sorrows of the oppressed ; this afforded him 
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the truest satisfaction, it shed a genial ray, 
a sort of consolatory light, in the most 
stormy scenes which he traversed, 
and in the darkest day in which he lived. 

From those who opulent resources, 
either transmitted by their ancestors, or 
accumulated by their own industry, it is 
urgently required, and especially com- 
manded by the Almighty; bence, of them 
“to whom much is given, much eo | 
will be required.” Parsimony in su 
cases is highly detestable in the sight of 
God, and is injustice the most palpable to 
those of their ies who are less abun- 
dantly favoured with earthly gifts. 

It ought to be their hi ambition to 
imitate in some degree the undistinguishing 
munificence of Him “ who giveth to all 
men liberally, and —— not.” What- 
ever superfluity of blessings He has given 
us to enjoy, we ought consequently to 
employ them in the laudable endeavour 
of contribiting to the happiness of the 
wretched, in cheering the abodes of poverty, 
in softening the miseries of disease, in 
lightening the pains of decrepitude, and in 
easing the agonies of death. These are 
natural evils to which all are exposed, 
though it is very apparent there is a great 
difference in the degrees of distress ; yet it 
must be considerably aggravated, when 
even the most absolute necessaries for the 
support of mere animal life can be but 
precariously obtained. Such cases patheti- 
cally appeal to our humanity, and loudly 
call for our speedy commiseration and 


ready succour. i : 
It would be difficult to imagine, were it 
not for instances of this miserable selfish- 
ness, that come too often under our ob- 
servation, that any one would be unwilling 
to offer assistance in such emergencies, 
even as a trivial acknowledgment of his 
daily dependence on the never-failing sup- 
plies of the universal Benefactor. If we 
allude merely to the instability of human 
enjoyments, and the fluctuations to which 
prosperity.is ever liable, (for no man can 
be absolutely certain that what he 
to-day, he may not be deprived of before 
the return of to-morrow,) that he could 
deny pecuniary aid, and even human sym- 
pathy, to a fellow-creature, a sharer of the 
same nature, and a denizen of the earth ; 
upon the consideration, founded solely on 
secular wisdom, that what he refuses to 
the needy suppliant at the present juncture, 
he may, by a sudden reverse in the ceaseless 
rotation of human affairs, have, at no very 
distant period, occasion to solicit from the 
bounty of another, and have to encounter 
a chilling repulse, alike impenetrable to his 
I 
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most urgent entreaties. But we may be 
readily convinced, if we look mel us 
with an observing eye, that there are those 
in whose minds depravity has gained such 
a } at they can look 
with insensibility and comparative indif- 
ference, on every gradation of misery, and 
variety of cruelty, without rendering the 
least assistance, or proffering the slightest 
alleviation. 

It may with truth be said, that avarice 
is the predominant and unalterable passion 
of base minds, and likewise a decisive 
mark of a shallow, if not an illiterate, un- 
derstanding. It is to be feared, that those 
whose feelings are thus warped, whose pas- 
sions are disordered, whose reason is per- 
verted, and who have received this 
bias, Home> first induced by an errone- 
ous education, and afterwards confirmed 
into an inveterate habit; nothing will 
awaken to the pure sentiments of disinter- 
ested benevolence, short of the meliorating 
operation and expanding influence of 
divine grace. ; 

There are various causes which produce 
a flow of liberality, and instigate the dis- 
tribution of bounty; some proceed from 
ostentatious and ignoble motives, others 
arise from pure and virtuous principles. 
There are those, whose chief aim in distri- 
buting their donations is, to secure the 
favour of the multitude, and gain the 
a of their contemporaries ; to see 
Tice eae tte of the 
day, or inserted in some of the popular 
records appropriated for the acknowledg- 
ment of charitable subscriptions. Others 
give, from an expectation that they shall 
ultimately receive a liberal compensation 
for what they may be thus induced to ad- 
vance, and regulate the extent of their 
bounty according to the probability there 
is that it is likely to be reimbursed with an 
advantageous increase. But whatever sinis- 
ter design may have prompted them to 
acts of charity, and with whatever degree 
of success they may have imposed upon 
mankind, whether they have acted from a 
genuine or a fictitious principle, whether 
from a pure heart fervently, or not, will be 
distinguished by Him alone who shall pre- 
side as judge amidst the stupendous dis- 
closures of the last day. 

Some are desirous, when they distribute 
their favours, that there should be a cor- 
responding sense of gratitude evinced by 
the party benefited, which is certainly both 
just and equitable, as the only equivalent 
in their power to offer; but this must not 
be regarded, though it is lamentably to be 
deplored, or at least so as to obstruct the 


uniform course of our benevolence. We 
must rather, solely and habitually act, not 
from temporal views, but from the proper 
motives to charity, from higher dictates 
and a nobler philanthropy, which arise 
from a steady faith in the validity of the 
promises of God, and the firm expectation 
of an adequate reward only to be obtained 
in a future state. For, as a great writer on 
this subject has appositely remarked, “to 
ss for recompense in this, life, is not be- 
neficence, but usury.” 

One of the principal arguments that can 
be adduced, to enforce this great and mo- 
mentous duty, in its widest latitude of 
meaning, is drawn from the brevity of life, 
and the uncertainty of our continuance 
here. If we reflect for a moment—how- 
ever large our treasures may be, or exten- 
sive our domains, we know that we cannot 
retain them but for a very short time, at the 
most. Then, as stewards entrusted, by the 
Lord of all, with a superior portion of his 
goods, ought we not to dispense his bounty 
and scatter his gifts with a liberal hand to 
the poor and needy, while we have the 
means in our power; for the employment 
of the talents now committed to our care 
will eventually determine our eternal des- 
tiny. 
Annexed to the proper use and the 
right distribution of the blessings we pos- 
sess, as all are exposed to numerous evils 
and various troubles, is the promise of the 
Omnipotent, to deliver such in the day of 
trouble, and the hour of necessity; even at 
that time, when all are obliged to confess 
their extreme impotence and utter imbe- 
cility; “when both heart and strength fail ;” 
“when the shadow of death compasseth 
them about ;” of such it is said, “their 
righteousness shall go before them, and the 
glory of the Lord shall be their rere-ward.” 
Farther than this, what stronger incitement 
can be offered, what motive more powerful 
can be urged, what argument more con- 
vincing can be employed, than to discharge 
this great duty from the sole conviction that 
it is to obtain the approbation of Him, 
“whom to know is life eternal?” 

But these incomparable rewards are far 
from being inseparably connected with 
those who are in affluent circumstances. 
Charity is an universal duty, incumbent on 
all ranks, and therefore undoubtedly is, in 
some way or another, in every man’s power 
to practise. The least mite, when accom- 
panied with the proper motives, and given 
with a sincere attempt to do good, cannot 
fail to be equally acceptable to God as 
the most elaborate design or costly sacri. 
fices: He that is incapable of benefiting 
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his neighbour by a pecuniary donation, has 
probably the means in his power to dis. 

instruction to minds more ignorant 
than his own; he can pay many little offices 
of kindness in the chamber of sickness, and 
give assistance to the langours of decay; 
or, he can protect unguardianed innocence 
from the insults of the proud, and help 
it to avoid the snares of the cruel. So 
that all are allowed to participate in the de- 
lights which never fail to accompany bene- 
volent deeds ; and even in giving a cup of 
cold water to the: thirsty traveller, from the 
limpid stream, our Saviour has said, “it 
shall not lose its reward.” 

Some there are who delight to dwell on 
the general excellence of charity, if it could 
be always administered to worthy objects, 
and pretend to admire the propriety of the 
precepts which emphatically inculcate it as 
an essential part of christian duty. But 
they discover so many instances in which 
charity has been perverted, and such very 
ill effects have preceeded from undistin- 
guishing liberality, that the most fervent 
appeal to their generosity is seldom requited, 
and the best-accredited recital of a tale of 
calamity is repelled, from a too scrupulous 
fear they should be the i of imposture, 
and the encouragers of idleness in any of 
its forms. Those who adopt such excuses, 
and raise numerous objections to every 
method of charity as soon as ever the plan 
is devised, or the statement proposed, too 
generally make them a subterfuge for the 
purpose of being exempt altoge.her from 
the practice of alms-giving. 

But surely all further proof is rendered 
nugatory, when our blessed Redeemer has 
expressly declared, that those, and those 
only, who have shown mercy to their fellow- 
creatures, “shall finally obtain mercy from 
him, and be numbered amongst the blessed 
of his Father.” Our Saviour, in his own 
unblemished conduct, has set us a perfect 
example of unwearied and disinterested 
benevolence ; the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of his life was, that he continually 
“went about doing good.” Besides con- 
descending to inform us of the necessity 
and importance of charity, he has likewise 
taught us, in the most explicit manner, how 
our services may be rendered acceptable to 
Him. He has told us they must be per- 
formed, not with a vain desire to gain ap- 
plause ; that we must divest ourselves of 
all pride, abhor all notions of self-conceit, 
and not imagine that, in executing our duty, 
we are accomplishing works of superero- 
gation, or as a succedaneum for the vital 
spirit of true piety ; but conduct our charity 
in such a manner as to be principally 
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“known to our Father which seeth in 
secret.” 

By this precept it is not to be under- 
stood, that all public acts of charity should 
be entirely su ed; for we are com- 
manded to “let our light so shine before 
men, that they may see our good works, 
and so be led to glorify our Father which 
is in heaven.” The right and legitimate 
meaning of which declaration evidently 
implies, that the desire to be seen and ad- 
mired should not be the ruling motive of 
our actions, but that our paramount object 
in all such transactions should be, the 
honour of God, and the glory of his holy 


name.” 
T. Royce. 
Leicester, Oct. 3, 1831. 
a 
NO MORE. 


[* The words ‘no more,’ have a singular pathos ; 
reminding us at once of past pleasure, and the 
future exclusion of it.”’) Shenstone, 


In observing the operations of nature, whe- 
ther in the animal, vegetable, or mineral 
kingdoms, we cannot help perceiving a 
beautiful analogy. One class so insensibly 
unites with another, that it is often difficult 
to decide where the one terminates and 
the other begins. In the animal creation 
this is more particularly manifest, where 
creatures of a totally distinct genus are found 
to possess such a propinquity in some of 
their species, that we cannot but admire 
the uniformity as well as the variety dis- 
played in their formation. It is with such 
reflections as these, that we observe the 
analogy still carried on in man, as regards 
his mental capacity, The different powers 
of the human mind, though distinct from 
each other, often unite so insensibly, that 
they are lost in one. Thus, by means of 
the words ‘no more,’ is a union formed in 
the mind, between the memory of the past 
and the anticipations of the future. Here, 
the analogy still continues between the 
thoughts and feelings of man; and in re- 
viewing his pains-and pleasures, we often 
see these involuntary exercises of the intel- 
lect and the heart connected by links, 
which, though delicate as the thread of the 
fates, can never be broken till time shall 
cease to be, 

There is something within that attaches 
us to every thing around, even to inanimate 
objects, except where painful associations 
exist. There is generally a great repug- 
nance in man to leave those spots in which 
he has been accustomed to dwell. His 
imagination, though it may rove very 
widely, generally rests on these as the most 
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legitimate objects of his love. The hardy 
Norwegian, whose only music, during the 
long wintry night, in the wild regions of 
snow, is the creaking of the ice-crusted pine, 
or the blustering storm, would not leave his 
dreary home without a pang, when he felt 
he should see it no more. And thus it is 
generally; a parting for ever, calls up emo- 
tions within the breast, that seem interwoven 


by nature. 

We will take another step, even to the 
attachment that often exists between man 
and the brute creation. And there is no one 
who will deny, that the death of an affec- 
tionate, though mute companion, or sepa- 
ration from it for ever, excites some feelings 
of sorrow. “But with respect to that close 
union of mind with mind in friendship, the 
shock is much greater. Deeply mournful 
are those sensations, when they, who have 
been united by every sentiment of esteem 
and affection, to meet ‘no more.’ 
Then indeed do these words possess an 
influence over the mind, which no human 
aid can alleviate; and, as the rude tearing 
of the woodbine from the sweet-briar, the 
closer they are united, the more painful the 


A finer instance of this kind cannot per- 
haps be given than the parting of the elders 
of Ephesus from St. Paul. This, which is 
one of the most ing interviews on 
scripture record, displays the christian and 
the man. It beautifully shews how chris- 
tianity, instead of deadening to apathy, 
refines the feelings, while it prepares its 
own balm. Here, not merely the recipro- 
city of sentiment and affection—of isolated 
opinion and affection—but the pure 
esteem, and love which springs 
deep insight of character, was displayed in 
these holy men. The apostle was to the 
elders as ~ messenger . light, even the 

i the gospel ; the elders were to 
age as children brought by himself 
to his Redeemer, as a “crown of rejoicing” 
amidst the hottest persecution. Here they 
met—to part for ever. After an exceed- 
ingly affectionate and earnest address, he 
kneeled down, and prayed with them all. 
And they all wept sore, and fell on Paul’s 
neck and kissed him, sorrowing most of all 
for the words which he spake, that they 
should see his face ‘no more.’” 

But it may be some ion, whether 


speculati 
the melancholy anticipation of the future is 
at all cheered by the retrospect of thought ; 
or whether that wretch is less miserable, 
who, never having tasted happiness, cannot 
be liable to have it withheld from him. 
There is something so agonizing in eternal 
separation, that it cannot but blot out the 


remembrance of past pleasure, and give a 
subtler to misery in itself almost 
nemmentte. We know that when the 
mournful heart looks forward to brighter 
hours, and imagination paints the scene of 
gladness returning, more vividly tinctured 
with the colours of hope, there is some con- 
solation even in grief, We have also some- 
times felt that bitterness of sorrow is 

by the remembrance of the past, 
when the eye, by a fascinating charm, reverts 
to “dreams of former days,” and hours of 
fleeting, yet delicious happiness. But he 
who was born in misery, who has ‘never 
been relieved from pain, and anticipates 
no change, cannot feel the anguish of him 
who has enjoyed pleasures he never can 
enjoy again. The dreariness of a winter 
never visited by the rays of the sun seems 
less insupportable, than when its chilling 
gloom closes upon the lovely beauty of 
spring for ever. 

In addition to individual separation, 
there is also that sympathy which man feels 
when contemplating the wrecks of time, 
when musing upon the departed glory of 
nations, and the total subversion of empires. 
As history unfolds her instructive scroll, 
how may we observe the rise and fall of 
human grandeur! How often may the 
mute page mournfully break its silence, and 
sing with the Mantuan bard, 

“Puimus Troes, fuit Lium, et ingens 

Gloria Teucrorum.” #neid, Lib. ii, 


and say, these have been, and great was 
their glory, but now they are ‘no more.’ 
Few cities rivalled Babylon in magnifi- 
cence and importance, and of few has the 
destruction been so complete. Rescued 
from a flat morass occasioned by the over- 
flowings of the Tigris and Euphrates, at a 
very early period in history, by Semiramis, 
it rapidly rose to the highest importance. 
According to ancient historians, it formed 
a regular square, forty-five miles in com- 
ogee by a wall two hundred feet 
igh and fifty broad. To this vast city 
there were a hundred gates of brass, five 
and twenty on each side, and streets that 
ran from gate to gate; and its strength and 
size such, that it could never have been 
taken by siege, but in the manner men- 
tioned in scripture. When we read of 
these, and dwell on its magnificent palaces, 
its colossal temple, and the le gar- 
dens,* erected on an artificial mountain, 





® Eusebius relates, that Nabuchodonosor built 
this extraordinary garden on the new palace, 
which he had erected for his queen Nitocris, who 
was brought up in Media, to delight herself with 
the prospect of the mountainous country. 
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with trees of the largest and most 
utiful kind, and laid out with 
alloys eC tera bate of owesten tewere, 
Therr riches incense to the dewy breeze, 
Breathing profusely:” 


when we dwell on these, and on its con- 
fluence of the wealth, wit, and beauty of 
the whole world, our sympathy is greatly 
excited at its utter destruction, With a 
deep sense of awe, we behold the fulfilment 
of the prophecy, “She that was the beauty* 
of kingdoms shall not be inhabited for 
ever ;” and, in beholding its complete ful- 
filment, we ‘may take up the song of the 

phet, whose vision alone extended to 
Fiturity, “ How art thou fallen from heaven, 
O Lucifer, son of the morning!” 

The subversion of the empire by Cyrus, 
gave Babylon its first and terrible blow, 
when, by the turning of the Euphrates, its 
ancient character as a morass returned. 
The Persian monarchs made no use of it 
as a royal city, preferring Ecbatana and 
Persepolis; while the Macedonians, who 
succeeded the Persians, suffered it to fall 
into decay for want of repair. The city of 
Ctesiphon being built near it, the inhabitants 
of lon migrated thither, till nothing was 
left of the ancient city but its walls. Though 
Alexander, in his mighty projects, resolved 
to restore its importance, his plans were 
arrested by death. The kings of Persia, 
by converting it into a park for the diver. 
sion of hunting, completely fulfilled the 
prophecy, rendering its pavilions and pa- 
laces the dens of wild beasts. The walls, 
being built of earth dried on the spot, upon 
the inundation of the country, soon dis- 
solved into a quagmire ; and hence, among 
other causes, not a vestige is left to tell of 
the situation of Babylon, and its magnifi- 
cence and im are left only on the 
pase of history. Silence unbroken by the 

an voice reigns where once 

“The distant and unceasing hum they heard 

Of that magnificent city, on all sides 

Surrounding them,” 
and ‘wolves howl to one another,” where 
once the flute and dulcimer “ flooded the 
air with beauty of sweet sounds,” Yes: 
Babylon is fallen; its glory has passed 
away for ever; Babylon is ‘no more.’ 

Other cities and nations have there been, 
which may transmit, though in a more 
limited degree, the sympathy of mankind 
from one generation to another; but time 
would fail to number them. Even in our 
own native land are scattered the “ wrecks 
of old magnificence,” and the mouldering 
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pile, which marks some spot renowned in 
chivairy. How delightful are those pensive 
feelings with which we contemplate these 
ruins, venerable with “the mantling ivy’s 
verdant wreath!” Deserted and lonely, 
they seem to mourn as the fitful breezes 
wandering near, 

“ Wake such faint sighs, as feebly might express 
Some unseen spirit’s woe for their lost loveliness,’* 
though now 


“ To voice of praise or prayer, or solemn sound 
Of sacred music, once familiar here, 
Their walls are echoless.” 


But to return to our subject, as connected 
with individual separation, since it is here 
that we more peculiarly feel its force. When 
the first pangs are over, and the mind re- 
tiring into itself is left for reflection, then 
do these words not only present the remem- 
brance of past happiness in conjunction 
with the anticipation of future misery, but 
they invest with an indescribable charm all 
those objects with which we were once sur- 
rounded. Beings whom we have loved 
rise in the memory more beautiful than the 
reality found them. Minds and sympathies 
once bound by silken ties, become doubl 
endeared, now they are eternally se . 
Scenes that have witnessed our mutual joy 
breathe an imaginary pleasure. Rocks, 
groves, and streams, to which we have given 
our last farewell, receive the mournful shade 
that melancholy throws over them, when we 
feel we shall see them ‘no more.’ 

We pass a, life, our days chequered 
“with gleams of joy and clouds of woe,” 
We are called upon, as time wings his 
rapid career, to bid adieu to friends ‘ whose 
memory we revere,’ and to leave objects, 
hopes, and dreams of bliss for ever. But 
then there is a brighter scene unveiled to 
man, Though he often reflects with me- 
lancholy on past pleasures, he is com- 
manded to fix his mind with stedfast ear. 
nestness on the future. Such is his destiny, 
such his situation under an all-wise provi- 
dence, that vain must be the hope of pass- 
ing through life, without tasting that bitter- 
ness which is the lot of sinful humanity. 
Few indeed can pass through, even a short 
period of their lives, while none can hope 
to finish their pilgrimage, without suffering 
estrangement or tion from what is 
dear, or the dissolution of those they love. 
But the Christian, whose hope is in God, 
has one object, and it is his bosom’s dearest 
one, which neither misfortune, time, nor 
death can estrange, and from the love of 
whom, nothing shall separate.* 





* Lowth's Translation of Isaiah. 


* Romans viii. 35. 























Man is at present dwelling in a taber- 
nacle, but he would take up his residence 
in it for ever, were he not unceasingly re- 
minded, that he should seek a continual 
city, a city abiding for ever. Man is an 
idolater; he fixes his affections on the 
various objects of creation, when his bosom 
should glow with love to his Creator. Sepa- 
tation then becomes an indis ble duty 
even for his own happiness. To the infidel, 
who believes all his hopes and fears to 
perish with him by death, it must be doubly 
painful to leave behind him every thing 
that is dear ; to bury affection, honour, pride, 
fame, and pleasure, in the dust, knowing 
that he shall enjoy them ‘no more.’ But 
the Christian bidding farewell to the world, 
will see in these words only the promise of 
uninterrupted happiness. Restored to those 
who once were kindred spirits, to purer 
bliss than that which is found on earth, he 
shall never again taste of misery’s bitter 
phial, the anguish of time shall be forgotten, 
and he shall know sin and sorrow ‘no 
more.” J.B. 


Beaconsfield. 
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THE CONSCIENTIOUS HAIR-DRESSER. 
(By the Rev. J. Young.) 





“* Thy will be done, be done by me !’ he said, 
And to the gath’ring storm bow’d low his head. 
And still unchang’d, e’en while the tempest pour'd 
Its deluge on him.—Humbly he ador'd 
The band which smote him, for his uprais'd eye 
Look’d there for succour, while his ceaseless cry 
‘ Thy will be done,’ his heart and tongue employ— 
it was ;—and plenty fill’d his heart with joy.” 
ReEcorps, 


“Tuovcn he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him,” broke from the lips of a solitary being, 
as he threw his eyes round his cheerless and 
almost naked apartment. “All must be 
well in the hand of Him who knows the end 
from the beginning, although I cannot form 
an opinion even what may yet befall me, 
or where my affliction will end.” A low 
and uneasy moan from a remote part of his 
room, broke he the soliloquy: he turned 
instantly towards it, with the utmost anxiety. 
All was again still. “My poor, poor 
Isabel, she suffers ; this is, indeed, the cli- 
max of woe.” All the feelings of a father 
rose at the instant, and prevented further 
utterance. A long, deep sigh escaped him, 
as if the wretched existence he possessed 
was breaking up; a silent tear stole down 
his pale cheek, and, folding round him the 
tattered remains of a once fashionable sur- 
tout, in a subdued tone, he softly ejaculated, 
“Thy will be done.” Gradually he became 
completely absorbed in his own reflections, 
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and, as if unconscious of all existence, sat 
mute, but not melancholy. 

The seat which he occupied was an easy, 
and had once been an elegant, arm-chair. 
The splendid bronze and gold which origi- 
nally adorned it, frequent use had worn off, 
while the rich purple-covered cushion which 
afforded once so comfortable a lounging- 
place, that the application of Cowper’s 
elegant description might have been made 
to it,— 

“ ——— first necessity invented stools, 
Convenience next suggested elbow-chairs,"— 

furnished evidence amounting to ocular 
demonstration, that the tooth of time had 
played foully with it. Here, however, he 
sat, great, even amidst desolation. The 
time-worn shreds which covered his attenu- 
ated frame, were more honourable than the 
ermined purple which enveloped the bodies 
of Caligula, Domitian, or Nero. His right 
leg was thrown across his left knee, while 
his elbow, being supported by one arm of 
his chair, enabled him to rest his head on 
the palm of his right hand with tolerable 
composure. 

Day-light was fast declining; already a 
thick haze might be observed rising from 
the calm bosom of the sea, and contracting 
the circle of light, when a distant sound of 
a bugle announced to the inhabitants of 
Brighton, that one of their daily coaches 
was entering. Presently the rattling din, 
as it rolled furiously over the paved road, 
fell upon the ears of the hero of my tale, 
rousing him from his somewhat lengthened 
reverie. His premises were situated at only 
a few yards’ distance from the coach-office, 
and, as a pole, of ample length and dimen- 
sions, pointed from the side of his door, like 
a painted horn, or the os frontis of an 
unicorn, towards the aerial regions, explana- 
tory of his profession, such individuals as 
required the adjustment of their hair, or the 
smoothing of the lower parts of their beau 
de visage, after some hours’ travel, were, by 
this means, informed of handy accommo- 
dation. 

Calculating upon the possibility that he 
might soon be called upon to exercise his 
perfuming or decorating art over the cra- 
nium of some newly-arrived visitant, he rose 
from his reclined position, and, as he did so, 
a gentleman, of prepossessing appearance, 
entered his humble abode, and intimated 
his wish to engage his immediate attendance. 

Who may hope to do justice to the task 
of portraying the feelings of a well-informed 

delicate mind, while struggling with, or 
held by, the iron grasp of poverty? The 
cruel scorn, or cold and unfeeling disdain, 
with which such are too frequently met by 
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their fellow-men, is crushing to the spirit, 
and, as if some dark crime stood connected 
with their poverty, which would be disco- 
vered by making their wants known, they 
choose rather to drag on an existence of 
wretchedness and want, than hazard the ad- 
ditional torture of their minds, by meeting 
the “ proud man’s contumely.” Poor Gil- 
bert Waltingham felt, at the period in ques- 
tion, all that imagination can conceive on 
the subject of poverty. The gentleman had 
already taken his seat, and preparations had 
been some way ——_ in, when, in 
consequence of a heavy cloud which threw 
its shading influence over the town, the 
evening had suddenly closed in, and there 
was not light sufficient to enable Gilbert to 
perform the required operation, without en- 
dangering the chin, or the jugular vein, of 
the stranger. 

For a moment or two, the rising purpose 
to which it appeared unfeeling necessity had 
driven him, stuck, like Macbeth’s “ amen,” 
in his throat, He took up his razor, and 
then laid it on the table again, resumed it, 
struck it several times briskly on the palm 
of his hand, advanced towards the gentle- 
man, as if meditating the performance of 
some foul purpose, and then retreated. The 
singularity and embarrassment of his man- 
ner, attracted the stranger’s attention. With- 
out, however, expressing any thing like 
alarm, he requested Monsieur Barbier to 
proceed. Thus called upon, he was com- 
pelled to the distressing alternative of re- 
questing the loan of a halfpenny, to purchase 
a taper, before he could despoil him. The 
request was no sooner made than complied 
with; and while the destitute Gilbert went 
to procure the required accommodation, the 
mind of the stranger was busily engaged in 
thinking on his necessitous state. He soon 
returned, and, having attended to his duty, 
the gentleman retired ; and, as he did so, 
placed a piece of silver in his hand, and, 
wishing “ good night,” hastened to his inn. 
A small fire shortly after blazed in the grate 
of Gilbert Waltingham, and a slender supper 
was prepared for himself and his little 
daughter, Isabel; a luxury, which, for 
some time before, had not been enjoyed by 
them. 

Mr. Adolphus, who, as we have seen, had 
entered the miserable abode of our hero at 
the close of the day, was a gentleman of the 
law ; he was now on a tour of business; his 
stay at Brighton was not intended to exceed 
a day or two, and then an affair of impor. 
tance would call him to town, Without 
being able to assign any reason for his con- 
duct, he had entered Gilbert Waltingham’s 
humble dwelling, rather than give orders to 
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be attended at his inn, After taking a hearty 
supper, Mr. Adolphus retired to his room, 
but not to sleep; the poverty of the hair- 
dresser, combined with his respectable ad- 
dress, which he had not failed to notice, 
had produced an impression that he could 
not e off, and yet, for which he could 
not account: the more he thought, and he 
could not avoid thinking, the more he was 
perplexed ; something remarkable, he con- 
ceived, must have occasioned such circum- 
stances, and, in order to satisfy his mind, 
he resolved to visit him on the following 
morning. 

Full of his purpose, Mr, Adolphus rose 
earlier than his usual hour, and, after walk- 
ing round the Steyne, and inhaling a fresh 
sea-breeze, he returned to his inn, took 
breakfast, and then proceeded to the sorry 
room of Gilbert Waltingham. His shop- 
door stood open, affording Mr. Adolphus 
an opportunity of making some hasty ob- 
servations before he entered. Every thing 
indicated extreme poverty ; and yet, dirt, the 
almost sure attendant of vice, no where ap- 
peared. The fine open and intelligent 
countenance of Gilbert struck him forcibly ; 
for, even amidst the ruin which want had 
wrought, there were indications afforded, 
that he was but 


“ A shade of what he might have been ; 
A lonely joyless one.” 


Mr. Adolphus felt a degree of interest for’ 
the unfortunate one, for so he deemed him, 
of the strongest kind. Having passed the- 
meridian of his days, and being naturally of 
a disposition of the most amiable cast, he: 
carried not about with him that stiffness and 
hauteur, which too generally characterize 
the members of the learned professions. 
“Good morning, my friend,” fell from his 
lips, in the most courteous accents, as he 
entered the house, Gilbert had not before 
perceived him, but, instantly rising from his 
engagement, he returned the salutation, in a 
way which convinced Mr. Adolphus, that 
he either was not what he seemed to be, or 
had not always been what he now was; and 
was proceeding to express his acknowledg- 
ments, for the kindness he had experienced 
from him on the preceding evening, when 
Mr. Adolphus stopped bim, by observing— 
“T ever feel a -pleasure in assisting those 
who are not indisposed to assist themselves, 
but who may have been, by uncontrollable 
circumstances, brought to require such aid : 
if,” he continued, “I am not greatly mis- 
taken, you are among that number.” Gil- 
bert sighed, but replied not, and Mr. 
Adolphus continued—* You will, 1 hope, 
excuse a stranger, and impute not to inqui- 
sitive curiosity, that which arises from sincere 




































sympathy. Your destitute condition has 
vinced me, that something of no common 
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could hear no more; he drew his 

erchief from his pocket, and dried up 
the exhalations from his eyes, which had ob- 
scured his vision, while he 

“ Felt the luxury of doing good.” 
Turning instantly to Waltingham, iic said, 
as he put into his hand a few shillings, 
“ Here, young man, make haste, and pro- 
vide what yourself and child require, and, 
by the time I return again, you will be 
better able to inform me of your circum- 
stances, and in what way I can best serve 
you.” Without giving time for a reply, he 
left the astonished and 1 man, who, 
with all the activity which a parent’s heart 
could exercise, preparations to meet 
the wants of his beloved Teabel. 

The clock had newly struck eleven, when 
Mr. Adolphus returned to Gilbert’s abode 
and, finding the ys mune favourable for 
the occasion, he —“TIf it will not 
be deemed = impertinent intrusion into 
your affairs, I shall feel obliged by your in- 
forming me, if you have not endl ire 
condition superior to that in which I now 
find you.” Your kindness, Sir,” returned 
Waltingham, “has a claim upon mé, which, 
even if I were disposed to seal fs he 
cireumstances in silence, would lay me 
under obligation to change such intention, 
in reference to yourself. Yet, I know not 
in what part of my history to commence, in 
order to inform you of as much as you 
desire to know. You will therefore bear with 
me, while I present you with a hasty sketch 
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of a life made up of strange vicissitude.” 
Mr. Adolphus the presented arm-chair, 
the only one which the room , and 
Gilbert, seating himself on a stool on the 
opposite side of the table, thus commenced : 

“T am the only surviving member of a 
once numerous and res family. My 
father had long filled a place of considerable 
trust under government, in the naval de- 
partment. He was naturally of a high 
and unbending spirit. The authority which 
he had been long in the habit of exercising 
over those who were under jhim, was 
carried into all his engagements, and be- 
came, not only a po | habit, but a fixed 
principle. His will was ever the law by 
which those around him were to be go- 
verned. My mother was the youngest child 


of titled ts, and did not, in any degree, « 


yield to her husband, in point of elevated 
notions concerning rank and dignity, I 
was their only son, and, in a few years after 
my birth, became their only child ; for my 
sister, who was my senior, died before she 
had reached her eleventh year. On me was 
lavished all that excess of kindness which 
the affections of parents could bestow, and 
which my heirship seemed to claim. No 
indulgence was prohibited—no wish was 
allowed to pass ungratified. So wore away 
the first fourteen years of my life, chequered 
with a variety of juvenile improprieties, all 
which, however, were considered as infallible 
evidences of a spirit which was one day to 
burst forth in plendid achievements, such 
as would add —s to our already distin- 
guished family. 

“Ah ! how infatuating is vice! with what 
address can we devise apologies for acts 
which feed our vanity, or enrich our per- 
sons, or gratify our tastes, even while con- 
viction must inform us of the sophistry we 
palm upon ourselves. Such conduct was 
too fully pursued by my parents, in reference 
to myself. Their fondness for their only 
child might have induced » but the 
dignity of connections, which 1 was expected 
to maintain, was not less powerful. 

*I had not been suffered to leave the 
family mansion, even for school. A tutor 
was provided for me, whose lessons I at- 
tended to, or disregarded, as inclination 
might lead me. My tutor was a worthy, 
but a timid, man, and therefore quite une- 
qual to the task of directing the studies of 
one so untractable as myself. On one oc- 
casion, he had hurt my pride by some 

per rebuke. I bu for revenge, and, 

ving heard it was beneath a gentleman to 
allow any insult to pass unnoticed, I deter- 
mined to act the leman, but, for a while, 
was at a loss to devise means by which to 
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pimish him as I judged the affair merited. 
Once I thought of placing a quantity of 
gunpowder under his bed, and, by a train, 
fire it; but this plan was laid aside, from 
the fear that the house might be endangered: 
then I thought that by inserting a quantity of 
an offensive drug in a bottle of wine, before 
it came to table, I might satisfy my'revenge 
on him; but then, I considered that my 
parents and myself might partake of it, and 
so pain would be inflicted where it was not 
intended. 

“My thoughts were continually busy, 
and, at length, I hit upon a plan which [ 
conceived would fully answer my wishes, 
and, therefore, resolved at once to attend to 
it. At the extremity of the lawn, there ran 
a canal of water, over a narrow part of 
which, a light bridge was thrown, which led, 
by a rather unfrequented pathway, to a small 
wood, in which I was aware my tutor was 
in the habit of walking, most fine evenings. 
As the distance was between two and three 
miles, I was certain there would be sufficient 
time for me to carry my project into execu- 
tion. I therefore prepared what I needed, 
and, watching him, shortly after, across the 
bridge, I stole towards it, where I remained 
until I was certain he had gone too great 
a distance to hear my operations. 

“‘T now drew from under my coat, a saw, 
and commenced dividing the supporters of 
the bridge. Two I hacked quite asunder, 
in a slanting position, and the other two, so 
far crippled, as to render it impossible that 
a dog scarcely could move upon it, without 
being precipitated into the water. Exulting 
in my success, I waited with extreme anxi- 
ety his return, not oncecalculating on the con- 
sequences that might ensue, or thinking on 
the destruction of the useful and neat bridge. 

“T had scarcely taken my place behind 
a grassy mound, from which I was to enjoy 
the sight of my tutor’s being ducked, when 
I perceived my father and mother advance 
towards the bridge. I would have called 
to them, but my voice seemed to have been 
suddenly taken from me, a cold sweat fell 
from my forehead, I trembled at every joint. 
The sensation became too intense to bear. 
I sprang upon my feet, but too late. I saw 
my father and mother walk about one-third 
across the mutilated path, when, suddenly, 
the parts I had left unsevered, snapped, and 
they were plunged into the stream. My 
mother’s shrieks reached my tutor’s ears, 
who was returning ; he ran, and, with diffi- 
culty, rescued both my parents from their 
painful and dangerous condition. The 
destruction of the bridge was imputed to the 
malice of an incendiary who had lately dis- 
appeared, and thus I escaped detection. 
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However, it cured my improper feelings 
towards my tutor, and I have since learned 
the folly and sin of seeking revenge for every 
imaginary insult, or even real offence. 

“The year following, I lost my mother 
by death. She had been at a crowded ball, 
and, returning late, took cold, and in less 
than three weeks after, was summoned to 
stand before the tribunal of her Maker. If 
my grief was not so deep as a mother’s 
death should have occasioned, the cause 
was to be traced to the defects of my edu- 
cation, and the scenes by which I was sur- 
rounded, rather than to insensibility of na- 
ture. I had just completed my sixteenth 
year, when I was entered a scholar in one of 
the colleges at Cambridge, where, during 
two sessions, I prosecuted my studies with 
something like diligence, when, unexpect- 
edly, the news reached me, of my father’s 
second marriage, and to a lady who would, 
in point of years, have been much more fit 
to have become the wife of the son, rather 
than the father. Forgetful of the duty which 
owed to a parent, I wrote a hasty note, 
expressive of my surprise at what I had 
heard, and, while stating my hopes that the 
report was incorrect, did so in a manner 
which carried with it all the caustic of 
strong reproof. The authority of my father 
had, by such a step, been invaded, and he 
felt it. His natural temperament rose to its 
highest pitch, and blazed out furiously : he 
replied, “that such an interference on the 
part of a child, rendered such a child un- 
worthy the name, and henceforth I might 
renounce it.” I might, perhaps, by a mode 
which I ought to have adopted, have sof- 
tened down, in some degree, the spirit which 
I had roused, but I seemed not even to wish 
it, and I instantly replied in a strain equally 
bitter. The consequences were, the erasure 
of my name from the will of my father, and 
the withdrawment of those supplies with 
which, until then, I had been furnished, 
even to prodigality. 

“My college exercises immediately closed. 
Still I determined not to return home, or to 
make submissions. I had before learned 
at my father’s table, that such conduct com- 
ported not with the proper conduct of a 
man of spirit. My mother had left mea 
property in my own right—of that I soon 
disposed, and, finding myself in possession 
of a few hundreds in ready money, I deter- 
mined to follow the unbridled propensities 
of my nature, For months I did so. I was 
surrounded by friends, who applauded my 
spirit, and cheerfully shared with me the 
produce of my purse. My funds, however, 
were not inexhaustible. I remembered 
poor Richard's aphorism, and proved it to 
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be correct—“ Always taking out of the 
meal-tub, and never putting in, soon comes 
to the bottom.” I became convinced of the 
propriety of turning my attention to some 
means of peg ip My determination ‘was 
unshaken, to live independent of a father 
who had renounced me. Growing necessity 
urged me to any course which might be 
presented, and at length I adopted one, 
above all others, disgraceful and mean ; it 
comported, however, with a roving disposi- 
tion and romantic taste, and, for’ a while, 
pleased, but soon disgusted, me. 

“ My frequent visits at one of the inns of 
the town, had brought me acquainted with 
the manager of a strolling company of play- 
ers. My voice and address being then 
tolerably good, and my elocutional powers 
being known as respectable, he requested 
= 2 er vs attempt to serve a on his 

nefit night, by taking a in the per- 
formance of the evening. eae fond f 
declamation, felt flattered by the request, 
and consented. The part assigned me was 
that of ‘ Frederick,’ in ‘ Lover’s Vows.’ My 
debut was most successful, and, as my 
circumstances were becoming pressing, I 
judged nothing would be more easy than to 
make a fortune, by commencing player. 
As no opportunity, however, presented, by 
which I could be introduced on the boards 
of a regular theatre, I even became content 
to accept a place among a travelling com- 
pany, and, in barns, sheds, and other tem- 
porary buildings, raved as a tyrant, foamed 
as a madman, or languished as a lover, I 
made myself generally useful, and soon be- 
came expert in adjusting the perukes of the 
male, and the curls of the female, perform- 
ers. My skill in this way became consider- 
able, and, as we were, from the poverty of 
our establishment, compelled to perform 
any part which might fall to our lot, as well 
behind the scenes as before the audience, I 
felt a degree of gratification, rather than 
regret, that I could be in reality, as well as 
play it, hair-dresser to the company. 

“Such a vagabond life, however, dis- 
gusted me, as soon as its novelty had worn 
off. The poverty behind the scenes was 
only known to those who were there. The 
spangled dresses of heroes and heroines 
were, almost, the only clothes they wore, 
and generally covered bodies wretched with 
disease and want. I therefore determined 
to leave them, and, with a few pounds in 
my pocket, which I had prudently hoarded 
from my fortune’s wreck, on the anniversary 
of my nineteenth birth-day, I made my final 
exit from such a life, perfectly cured of 
theatricals, and journeyed, scarcely knowing 
why or where, towards Bath. 


“Tt was the evening of a lovely summer's 
cay, when I drew near that beautiful city. 
All was tranquil, as Eden before sin entered 
our world. e sun threw its broad but 
chaste beams over the whole, and made 
loveliness look more lovely. A gentle air 
played around, giving a slight motion to 
some lofty poplars, and causing a ripple to 
agitate the surface of the Avon, as it mean- 
dered away towards the town of Bristol. 
Elegance and fashion met the eye at every 
turn ; stately mansions, whose fronts were 
richly adorned with rows of sculptured co- 
lumns of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
orders, gave a grandeur to the scene, sur- 
passing every thing I had before witnessed ; 
while, in other directions, houses rising 
above houses, in progressive order, gave a 
picturesque appearance to the place, which 
was again relieved from monotony 7 an 
apparent proud superiority maintained by 
some elevated buildings, which seemed as if 
looking down on others, not less beautiful 
or extensive, in the vale below. To me, all 
was new; I had never, until then, visited 
this fairy city, although its fame had long 
been familiar to me. 

“T entered the city on the eastern side, 
and crossed the river Avon, over Pulteney 
bridge, passing through the centre of Bath, 
and entered Bathwick ; and again astonish- 
ment rose high, as fresh prospects of in- 
creasing attraction opened to my vision, in 
groves, vistas, lawns, water-falls, tea-gardens, 
&c. &c., which, with all the magic that art 
could give, spread along the side, even to 
the summit of Claverton hills. I took a 
wide circuit, and returned into the city on 
the north-eastern side of the town, and, 
while strolling up one of its many streets, 
my attention was attracted by a notice ex- 
hibited in the window of a hair-dresser’s 
shop, that a journeyman was wanted. With- 
out much consideration, I entered it, and, 
after a few preliminary matters, engaged 
myself to its worthy owner. I cannot with- 
hold a tear to his memory : in him I found 
a second father. 

“The family in which I was engaged was 
small. I was therefore required to lodge in 
the house ; and to this I felt no disposition 
to object. My employer was a widower, 
who had nearly reached his sixtieth year. 
Of four children, only one survived, a 
daughter, and she was still from home, at a 
respectable boarding-school. The superin- 
tendence of the household affairs was com- 
mitted to a skilful matron, while an under 
servant was employed in the menial duties : 
these, with a youth, an apprentice, made up 
the establishment. Here my months 
away most happily. Mr. Hartwell was 
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kind and affectionate ; I acquired additional 
information in my art, and in all its depart- 
ments, being profited by the instructions of 
my employer, in less than twelve months 
was considered eminently clever. 

“ Six months after I had settled at Bath, 
I learned the death of my father, which had 
taken place some time before, and the set- 
tlement of the whole of his property on the 
son of his second wife. Any latent hope 
which I might have indulged, in reference 
to enjoying something from my father, was 
thus blasted, and I therefore determined to 


turn my mind entirely from it; and it was well: 


I did, for, in less than two years, death and 
misfortune had swept away the mother and 
her son, and swallowed up the fortune with 
which my father had enriched them. A few 
weeks afier the news of my father’s death 
reached me, and while I was yet sad at the 
remembrances it brought with it, Isabel 
Hartwell returned from school. She had 
just entered her eighteenth year, and was 
beautiful asa seraph. Of her it might have 
been said, with the greatest propriety, 

** She was all that nature could have made her, 

Or youthful poets fancy, when they love.” 

“To elegance of person and manners, was 
added, a winning blandness of temper, 
which was perfectly irresistible—all knew 
and felt it, except herself. I had already 
become a favourite with her father, although 
any thing like aspiring to his daughter’s 
affections, never had entered my mind, and 
was, I imagine, the last thing that would 
have struck him. She was allowed, how- 
ever, to endeavour to cheer my sadness, by 
her voice and music, during the winter 
evenings, after the business of the day had 
closed. And, with all the solicitude of a 
sister, she strove to relieve my mind, while 
I, with a pleasure which mocks — 
rendered her my assistance to improve her in 
some points of education, to which she had 
not fully directed her attention. 

“In this delightful situation I had been 
about two years, when, in consequence of 
the sudden indisposition of Mr. Hartwell, 
the whole business devolved on me. My 
attention and diligence secured for me an 
increase of esteem, even from my employer, 
while his absence threw me more frequently 
into the company of Isabel, nor do I think 
that either of us was backward to improve 
the oceasions. It is scarcely necessary to 
state, that a reciprocity of feeling not merely 
existed between myself and Isabel, but was 
acknowledged. On the recovery of Mr. 
Hartwell, he observed, but did not object to 
it. We were happy in each other’s com- 
pany ; and, could f have done so, I would 
not have exchanged my situation for all the 
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fortune which my folly had lost. My Isabel 
had not completed her nineteenth year, when 
we were united—on which occasion, Mr. 
Hartwell generously made me a partner 
with himself, in his extensive business. 
Now, I was as blessed as man could be in 
this world. I had no wish ungratified. 
Every succeeding day and month after our 
union, was but a perpetuation and increase 
of those emotions which, before marriage, 
we possessed for each other. Our affection 
grew with our acquaintance. But ah! how 
brief is human enjoyment? Six months 
only had elapsed, when a dark cloud ga- 
thered over us, in the return of the com- 
plaint under which Mr. Hartwell had before 
laboured. He was confined but a few 
weeks, before it ended fatally, and we were 
left orphans. On opening his will, I found 
that he had left me the whole of his pro- 
perty, together with the house and premises 
which we occupied. 

“The deep affliction which my dear 
Isabel felt at her loss, impaired her naturally 
delicate health, and, at the end of twelve 
months, she gave birth to a daughter, at the 
expense of her own invaluable life. This 
was a blow which I had not expected, and 
which I then impiously murmured at, as 
hard. My reason seemed affected, and, for 
weeks, my life was despaired of. Mercy; 
however, interposed, and I recovered—but 
ah! to what did I recover? Yet hushed be 
every expression of repining—all, all, has 
been mercy, mercy. I recovered to a state 
of mental misery, which I could scarcely 
support. I could no longer endure to gaze 
upon those scenes which I had loved to 
wander over, in company with my Isabel. 


“ Creation, lovely, fresh, and fair, 
Its brightness threw around : 
Bliss reign'd,—gay myriads sported there, 
Yet I no pleasure found. 
Nature seem’d wrapt iu sombre pall 
To me ;—nor glow'd the sun, 
T all possess’d, yet wanted all 
In her—the absent one.” 


“« Every object upon which I looked, ac- 
quired a -silent, yet powerful, eloquence, 
and told me what I had lost. I determined 
to leave a place where I had been the most 
happy, but was now the most wretched, of 
men. 

“T accordingly disposed of my business 
and possessions at Bath, and removed, with 
my little daughter, then only one year and 
half old, to this town, and, in the change of 
scene and society, felt the asperity of sorrows 
somewhat softened down. The engaging 
playfulness of my child, too, became .a 
source of pleasure to me, of no common 
kind ; and, as her years increased, no hap+ 
piness equalled that which I felt, in training 
her infant mind in knowledge, and viewing 
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her mother springing up in her opening 
loveliness. 

“The shop which I had engaged, was of 
considerable extent, and the mode of my 
carrying on business soon secured for me 
the custom of several of the most consider- 
able persons in the town. I was recovering 
my usual cheerfulness, and prosecuting my 
business with dili and success, F 
He who had followed me through all the 
steps of my life, but who had not been re- 
membered by me, called once more on my 
atheistical mind. I was in the habit of 
attending to the fashionable part of my em- : 
ployers, at their houses, on the morning of 
the sabbath-day ; and when returning, on 
one occasion, from my usual engagements, 
I, without knowing why, took a more cir- 
ae road home. sia 

“As I passed along, a place of worship 
attracted my attention —T approached it, 
and, as I reached the door of the sanctuary, 
I heard the minister read, in an impressive 
tone, ‘ Remember the sabbath-day, to keep 
it holy !’ I felt my conscience smitten, and 
wished to retreat immediately, but seemed 
held, by an invisible power, to the spot. 
The solemn truths which I there heard, 
filled me with alarm. At the close of the 
sermon, I retired to my house, determined 
to shake off the im ion, and, after a 
while, succeeded. ings again went on 
as usual ; months had passed away, and I 
had forgotten what I had heard, when, 
prompted by curiosity, as before, I called, 
on my return home, to listen again at the 
door of the house of God. Scarcely had 
the sound of my own footsteps died away, 
when a sepulchral tone met my ear, and 
the fearful consequences of desecrating the 
sabbath-day, with awful eloquence, were 
exhibited. I stood self-convicted. Con- 
science seemed to thunder out, ‘Thou art 
the man!’ I looked fearfully round, to see 
if I were observed. I was alone, he the 

h of the house of prayer. silence, 
at prevailed, deep as ‘that which exists in 
the grave—excepting, only, when the pow- 
erful voice of messenger of God was 
heard, calling upon his fellow-men, to ‘es- 
cape for their lives.’ My knees trembled, 
thick drops of perspiration stood upon my 
forehead, and, for the first time in my life, 
I humbled myself before God, and prayed ! 

* An instant determination now 
me, to abandon my sabbath engagements, 
and, under that feeling, I returned home. 
Soon, however, a conflict commenced be- 
twixt conscience and interest—conscience 
insisting upon the necessity of an immediate 
relinquishment of my present pursuits, while 
interest urged the consequences which would 





follow, in the loss of employers, and possi- 
ble want. The struggle was severe, and in- 
terest would certainly have prevailed, had 
not a power of a supernatural order been 
engaged, to support the claims of conscience. 
My decision was made accordingly ;—from 
that period, the business I had so long been 
in the habit ‘of performing on the sabbath, 
was relinquished. As my interest suggested, 
so it was; the principal _ of my employ- 
ers left me; my trade fell off; and, after 
struggling with my loss for a considerable 
time, I was necessitated to leave my exten- 
sive premises, for some of a more humble 
character. Still want appeared to pursue 
me; loss succeeded loss; from one humble 
abode to another yet more humble, I was 
compelled to retreat, until, at length, the 
one which I now occupy was taken, a few 
weeks since. Distress appeared, at every 
remove, unavoidable. Every thing which E 
once possessed, I have been obliged to 
with, to procure for myself and dear ehild 
the mere necessities of nature. On your 
arrival, last evening, we had scarcely tasted 
food for nearly two days. The wants of my 
Isabel rendered my own more acute. 

till I felt, and do feel, I have done right ; 
and, although nothing now remains before 
me, but destitution and want, yet am I de- 
termined to struggle on, possessing, as I do, 
one inestimable treasure, of which distress 
cannot deprive me—an approving consci- 
ence! I have carefully concealed my cir- 
cumstances from all with whom I have 
intercourse ; and you, sir, would never have 
been troubled with them, had not the closing 
light of day driven me to the painful alter- 
native of requesting the loan which I received 
from you.” 

Poor Gilbert had ceased for some mi- 
nutes, during which time Mr. Adolphus sat 
silent and thoughtful. His feelings had 
been considerably excited by the narrative, 
and some tears which fell, spoke more than 
language could utter. At length, he ob- 
served—*“ Yours is, indeed, a tale of woe, 
young’man. I will endeavour, through my 
influence in town, to serve you; in a week, 
at most, you may expect to hear from me. 
By what name,” he inquired, as he drew a 
memorandum from his pocket, “ shall I 
address you?” “Gilbert Waltingham,” 
was the reply. A sudden thought seemed 
to possess Mr. Adolphus ; he started, as the 
answer was given, and, looking the suffering 
man full im the face, he re-echoed, “Gilbert 
Waltingham! Had you ever a ‘relation, 
bearing that name?” ‘ My father’s bro- 
ther,” returned Gilbert, “ was so called ; and 
after him [ was named.” ‘And what be- 
came of him?” inquired Mr, Adolphus. 
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“T have heard,” answered Gilbert, “ that, 
soon after my birth, he quarrelled with my 
father—that he then left the country, for 
some part of the eastern world: as, how- 
ever, his name even was never heard by 
me, excepting from an aged servant in our 
family, who informed me of the fact Ihave 
related, I have no further knowledge of him. 
Whether he be still alive, and, if so, where 
he resides, or what may. have been his suc- 
cess in life, I know not.” 

Here Mr. Adolphus ‘spread a large sheet 
of paper before him, and, after running over 
it hastily, he proposed a few questions to 
Gilbert; after which he observed, “I have 
news for you, Mr. Waltingham, which 
gladdens my heart to communicate. The 
tidings of your uncle’s death have lately 
reached England ; a property of very con- 
siderable amount, has been left by him, to 
Gilbert Waltingham, only ‘son of Roger 
Waltingham, and Letitia, his wife, of the 
parish of Hackney, in the county of Mid- 
diesex. This property has been claimed 
by a person calling himself Gilbert Wal- 
tingham. I have with me the instruments 
which will secure it to the rightful heir, and 
am on my way to town, to meet the indivi- 
dual who, I am persuaded, is an impostor. 
All you, at present, have to do, is, to ac- 
company me to London, to establish your 
claim, which, I have no doubt, can easily 
be done, and I shall then have the pleasure 
of seeing you enjoying that which your birth 
and virtues so strictly entitle you to.” 

The astonishment of Gilbert was almost 
overpowering ; by turns he expressed his 
gratitude to God, and to Mr. Adolphus, and 
then kissed and wept over his beloved 
Isabel. The remaining part of the day was 
employed, by Mr. Adolphus, in fully equip- 
ping Waltingham, in a respectable manner, 
and providing a suitable person to attend to 
the child, during their absence ; and on the 
following morning, they left Brighton, in 
one of the early stages, for London. ° 

It is only necessary to add, that the right 
of Gilbert Waltingham was fully established, 
and a few days from the period that he 
borrowed the halfpenny from Mr. Adolphus, 
he was in the full possession of a fortune of 
upwards of eighty thousand pounds! His 
humble abode was, of course, given up. He 
removed from Brighton. Mr. Adolphus 
became his intimate, and almost insepara- 
ble, friend and companion. A few years 
passed, and they were yet more closely 
united, by the union of Gilbert Waltingham 
with the eldest daughter of the worthy law- 
yer; while the providence which led to so 
happy a result was gratefully acknowledged, 
and traced, instrumentally, to a conscien- 
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tious regard of the day which Jenovan has 
hallowed to himself. 
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THE SUFFERINGS OF BISHOP HALL. 


Mr. Eprror, 
S1r,—In the brief notice which, in your last 
Number, p. 45, you have taken of Bishop 
Hall, on reviewing his Contemplations just 
jety “ex- 
posed him to the vengeance of the papal 
party, who could neither subdue his inte- 
grity, nor rival his mental acquirements, 
nor imitate his moral virtues.” 

Now, this is a palpable error, oecasioned 
by your compositor having substituted the 
word papal for puritan. Bishop Hall, 
though, as we may well suppose, no fa. 
vourite of the Romanists, or of those who 
inclined to that party, certainly never suf- 
fered any thing like ion from either 
one or the other. From the puritans in- 
deed he received “hard measure,” in the 
extreme, as the narrative which he wrote, 
under that title, abundantly proves. The 
case of this prelate affords one illus- 
tration out of numbers, that in revolutions 
pursued in the spirit of faction and violence, 
exemplary piety never finds favour from 
the predommant party. Some account of 
the bishop’s treatment, I am induced to 
add here, as particularly useful at this cri- 
tical period, when there is too much reason 
to apprehend another persecution of the 
church of England and Ireland, not less 
fiery and destructive than that which left so 
many melancholy memorials behind it in 
the seventeenth century. 

Bishop Hall, after governing the diocese 
at Exeter with uncommon diligence and 
moderation some years, was removed to 
that of Norwich, in the troublesome year 
1641. Soon after his translation, however, 
he was, with eleven of his brethren, put 
under arrest by the House of Lords, for 
joining in a protest Sg the arbitrary 
measures then pursued, injurious to, the 
rights and privileges of the episcopal order 
in parliament. This was on the 30th of 
December, 1641; when ten of the bishops 
were ordered to the Tower, and two, on 
account of their great age, were sent to 
another place of confinement. The night 
was very cold and frosty, notwithstanding 
which, the House, without the least regard 
to humanity, at a late hour sent Bishop 
Hall and his companions down the river to 
the state prison, where they remained some 
weeks, and were then released upon giving 
excessive bail. Bishop Hall, on recovering 
his liberty, immediately repaired to Nor- 
wich, nor ever saw the House of Lords any 
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more, as, not long after, the spiritual: peers 
were by a vote declared ineligible to sit in 
parliament. This was one of the first mea- 
sures adopted, at the beginning of the trou- 
bles, for the ruin of the church; and it 
merits observation, that the designs of the 
radical innovations were forwarded by the 
listlessness or timidity of the nobility, who, 
though well affected to the church, wanted 
spirit to stand up in her defence. The 
faction saw this, and took advantage of it, 
by meeting and putting questions to the 
vote, when the house was thin of the church 
members ; which occasioned that memorable 
saying of the great Lord Falkland, “that 
they who hated bishops, hated them worse 
than the devil ; and they who loved them, 
did not love them as well as their dinner.” 

Bishop Hall had been but a few weeks 
restored to his family, when he was sub- 
jected to fresh trials, being harassed, 
sequestered, and abused in the vilest man- 
ner. All his estate, real and personal, was 
seized; and to such a degree did his 
oppressors carry their cruelty, that they 
made the benevolent prelate answerable for 
the arrears of rent which he had remitted 
out of compassion to his tenants. 
The siuadein, valle ineieabeie of the 

which parliament gave them, came 
to the palace, took an inventory of all the 
goods, even to a dozen of trenchers, and 
would have included also the wearing ap- 
parel of his children and family, had not 
an order been obtained to prevent them, 
from the persons then exercising the 
government. 

The furniture and library, however, were 
all put up to public sale; but the people 
of Norwich, as it were with one consent, 
refused to purchase a single article of the 
sacrilegious plunder. At length a pious 
lady redeemed the goods for the bishop’s 
use, and a clergyman of the diocese did 
the same for the security of the library ; 
but both benefactors were obliged to pay 
down the sums which the sequestrators 
demanded. 

Nor was this all: these inquisitors next 
proceeded to deprive the prelate of all the 
profits of his bishopric. They also broke 
into the palace whenever they pleased, 
and insulted the bishop at unseasonable 
hours. Once they came with some 
troopers before the family had risen, 
threatened to force open the gates, and, on 
being admitted, ransacked the whole house; 
and, under pretence of searching for arms 
and ammunition, examined the trunks, 
chests, and the vessels in the cellar. Find- 
ing nothing else, they took away one of 
the bishop’s two horses, though told by 


him that his great age would not allow him 
to travel on foot. Afterwards, hearing that 
the bishop had another horse, which escaped 
their notice at the first visit, they came again, 
and loaded the good prelate with abuse for 
having deceived them. At another time 
they brought a mob to the palace, de. 
nouncing vengeance against the bishop for 
having presumed to ordain some persons in 
his private chapel, and they instantly de- 
manded his appearance before the mayor, 
to answer the complaint. At last they 
wholly turned him out of the palace, 
though he earnestly desired to tarry there, 
and offered to rent it; but he could not be 
heard. Being thus dispossessed, “ We 
might,” saith the bishop, “have lain in 
the street, for aught I know, had not the 
providence of God so ordered it, that a 
neighbour in the close, one Mr. Goslin, a 
widower, was content to void his house 
for us.” 

Though the new government made an 
order for allowing the bishop four hundred 
a year, he never received it; and, in con- 
sequence, as he was dispossessed of his 
own private estate also, he was under the 
necessity of applying to the ruling powers 
at Norwich for relief, to maintain himself 
and family ; so truly was he reduced to beg 
his bread. Under such accumulated hard- 
ships, it would scarcely seem credible, had 
we not the bishop’s own authority for it, 
that the oppressors continued to distress 
him with new demands: “ For,” saith he, 
“they were not ashamed, after they had 
taken away and sold all my goods and 
personal estate, to come to me for assess- 
ments, and monthly payments for that 
estate which they had taken; and took dis- 
tresses from me, upon my most just denial ; 
and vehemently required me to find the 
wonted arms of my predecessors, when 
they had left me nothing.” 

Having given this brief account of the 

nal sufferings of the excellent bishop, 
it may not be amiss to add what he has 
left upon record, of the reformation which 
his cathedral underwent at the beginning of 
the revolution. 

“ Tt is no other,” saith the pious bishop, 
than tragical to relate the carnage of that 
furious sacrilege, whereof our eyes and ears 
were the sad witnesses, under the authority 
of Linsey, an alderman, and Toffs, the 
sheriff, and Greenwood. Lord, what work 
was here—what clattering of glasses, what 
beating down of walls, what tearing up of 
monuments, and pulling down of seats, 
what wresting out of irons and brass from 
the windows and graves; what defacing of 
arms, what demolishing of curious stone- 
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work that had not any representation in the 
world, but only of the cost of the founder 
and eorpntsetagg Nag: c —_ tooting and 
iping u the destroyed organ-pi 
as whet 0 hidoms triumph on the —e- 
day, before all the country, when, in a kind 
of sacrilegious and profane procession, all 
the organ-pipes, vestments, both copes and 
surplices, together with the leaden cross, 
which had newly been sawn down from 
before the green-yard pulpit, and the ser- 
vice books, and singing books, that could 
be had, were carried to the fire in the 
market-place. A ‘lewd wretch, walking 
before the train in his cope trailing in the 
dirt, with a service book in his hand, imi- 
tating, in impious scorn, the tune, and 
usurping the words, of the litany used for- 
merly in the church. Near the public 
cross, all these monuments of idolatry must 
be sacrificed to the fire, not without much 
ostentation of a zealous joy, in discharging 
ordnance, to the cost of some who pro- 
fessed how much they longed to see that 
day. Neither was it any news upon the 
guild-day, to have the cathedral, now open 
on all sides, to be filled with musketeers 
waiting for the mayor’s return, drinking 
and tobacconing as freely as if it had “been 
turned into an alehouse.’ 

Such is the account which this eminently 
holy prelate has himself recorded, of the 
treatment he experienced from the very 
party towards whom he had uniformly 
shewn the greatest kindness; and for so 
doing, was stigmatized as puritanically in- 
clined, by others of his brethren who were 
of a less moderate disposition. 

But he stood not alone in this respect; 
for the incomparable Archbishop Usher, 
after being driven from Ireland, in the 
rebellion there, suffered full as much at the 
hands of the puritans in England, as he 
had before from the papists. 

Dr. Prideaux, Bishop of Worcester, was 
another prelate, whose piety, learning, and 
moderation, could not protect him from 
puritanical persecution. Towards the latter 
end of his life, a friend coming to see him, 
and saluting him with, “ How doth your 
lordship do?” he replied, “ Never better in 
my life, only I have too a stomach : 
for I have eaten that little plate, which the 
sequestrators left me; I have eaten a large 
library of excellent books; I have eaten a 
great deal of linen, much of my brass, 
some of my pewter, and now I am come 
to eat iron; and what will come next, I 
know not.” Thus, though Bishop Prideaux 
had been promoted by Charles the First, 
to please the puritanical party, he fared no 
better than the rest of the episcopal order ; 


and so low was his condition, that, when 
he died, in 1650, he left, to make use of 
his own words, no other legacy to his chil. 
dren, but “ pious poverty, God’s blessing, 
and a father’s prayers.” 

To these instances many more might be 
added, more than enough to make protest- 
ants ashamed of dilating upon popish per- 
secution, when their own ecclesiastical re. 
cords contain so many glaring proofs of a 
similar spirit and conduct among the peo- 

le most zealous for what they called 
hristian purity. And what resulted from 
all this work of reformation? The answer 
is thus given by an eminent puritan divine 
of those unhappy times, in the following 
confession. ‘ Things,” says Edwards, in 
his Gangrena, “grew daily worse and 
worse; so that, no kind of blasphemy, 
heresy, and disorder, and confusion, but 
were to be found among the sectaries, In- 
stead of reformation, we are grown from 
one extreme to another—fallen from Scylla 
to Charybdis; from popish innovations, 
superstitions, and prelatical tyranny, to 
damnable heresies, horrible blasphemies, 
libertinism, and fearful anarchy. Our evils 
are not removed and cured, but only 
changed ; one disease and devil hath left 
us, and another as bad is come in his 
room.” 

Jan. 5, 1832. J. Watkins. 

——+-- — ; 


THE CHURCHYARD OF ABBEYHOLM. 


I spent one of the hottest days of July, 
1830, at the quiet village of Abbeyholm: 
It being my first visit to the place, my in- 
clination led me to look into the burying- 
ground; and, having no company at the 
inn, I spent several hours among the tomb- 
stones. The intense heat of the season 
would have rendered this intolerable, had 
it not been for the shade afforded, partly 
by the church itself, and partly by a few 
trees which ornament a portion of the 
ground. One of them, an ash of consider- 
able magnitude, overshadows a vault, co- 
vered by an antique stone, which no doubt 
formed a part of the ancient church ; the 
present building being comparatively mo- 
dern, and erected from amidst the ruins of 
the former edifice. From this retreat I 
could peruse the inscriptions on a number 
of tombstones around me; and, my curio- 
sity not being easily satiated, I did not 
leave the place until I had read every epi- 
taph which it contains. 

Every one who has taken any trouble in 
examining the mementoes of the dead, in any 
burying-ground in the north, and probably 
in other parts, of England, where they are 








numerous, must have remarked, that. bad 
epitaphs are extremely common, whilst it 
is somewhat rare to meet with a good one. 
There are certain uncouth rhymes, the ab- 
surdity of which must render them —- 
to every thinking person, yet to be foun 
with trifling variations, in every churchyard ; 
and, as I have frequently observed, occur- 
ring several times in the same. Some per- 
sons have made collections of these rustic 
efforts of the muse; and such of them as 
possess originality, however quaint, occa- 
sionally occupy : place in periodical lite- 
rature. [am always disposed to be serious 
in a grave-yard; without, therefore, intro- 
ducing any thing calculated to create mis- 
timed mirth, allow me to present such 
specimens of the Epitaphs in Abbeyholm 
churchyard as to me appeared most worthy 
of notice :— 


~ “ How short the life of those interr’d below, — 
How small the space ween each fatal blow ! 
‘Think, mortal reader, why the Power Divine, 
That cut their early th , yet lengthens thine.” 


- These lines, inscribed over the sleeping 
dust of several little children, are peculiarly 
appropriate; and containing, as they do, 
a saiutary lesson for the living, may be found 


profitable. 
fond of life poor mortals be ! 
should see this stone would change with me? 
* Yet, gentle reader, tell me which is best, 
The me journey or the traveller's rest?” 


This argument goes upon the supposi- 
tion, that the deceased has found rest at 
death. Rest is certainly to be preferred to 
travel ; but the extreme unwillingness to die, 
manifested by the greater part of our spe- 
cies, argues, either a doubt of their future 
condition being better than the present, or 
a dread of the medium through which it is 
to be obtained. 

Behold this stone, your Tookine plese ; 
Where, underneath, interr’d doth lie 
The bedy of true honesty!” 

This is written in bad taste: a rough 
stene is but an indifferent mirror; and 
honesty cannot be said with propriety to 
have aco substance, much less to be 
dead and laid in the grave. Does the 
deceased, who seems to be the speaker, 
mean that we are to study his character 
till: we imbibe his virtues, and that the 
carcass beneath was the mortal tabernacle 
of an honest soul? As a coun to the 
above epitaph, I shall take the liberty of 
introducing ore which I recollect to have 
met with in Woodhorn churchyard :— 

“ This humble monument will show, 

Here lies an honest man : 
Ye kings, whose heads now lie as low, 
Rise Tigher if ye can!” 

The characters of the deceased being 
utterly unknown to me, and their epitaphs, 
though spoken in their own persons, possi- 
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bly written by other parties, it would be 
mptuous to judge of their attainments : 
ut it is undeniable, that this boasted ho- 
nesty (by which many mean no more than 
a disposition to pay their just debts) is not 
unfrequently an ingredient in a character 
which, as a whole, is far from good. Pope’s 
too-often-quoted line, “An honest man,” 
&e., has been made the triumph, and 
formed the motto, of many a licentious 
character; who, founding his hopes of a 
happy immortality in a conceit of integrity 
to his fellow-men, has nevertheless indulged 
in every other species of vice, and yet boast- 
ed himself “ the noblest work of God.” 

Besides those whose ashes may be sup- 
posed to be still recumbent, in part at least, 
at the foot of their tombstones, I observed 
monuments to the memory of some whose 
remains at death had become the prey of 
the fishes in the sea, or the jackalls in the 
desert,—those whose bones may even now 
be blanching some foreign shore,—whose 
dust has been scattered by the winds of 
heaven! These have a peculiar interest in 
my feelings; and I read with more than 
usual emotion, beneath the names of George 
Chambers, and Jane, his wife, that of “Tom, 
their son, Captain of the Boyne, who died at 
Goree, aged 32,” and of “ John Harrison, 
who was cast away on the Bahama bank, 
near the Isle of Man.” Poor Tom! was 
this his real name, or was it that by which 
his fond mother loved to call her gallant 
boy? How feelingly may he be supposed 
to have lamented the loss of those comforts 
which at home he ; when, landed 
on a distant coast, his constitution shrunk 
beneath the unfriendly climate ; or, all robust 
as he was, he fell in the sanguinary conflict ! 
And, not less unfortunate Harrison! small 
comfort would it afford thee, when thy ves- 
sel struck, to think that it was u thy 
native coast. I was reminded of Cowper’s 
“Castaway,” but must not quote those beau- 
tiful stanzas, which might here have such.a 
melancholy adaptation. 

What means this inscription? “H.R.I. P. 
John Fenix, the industrious and worthy Cow- 
per of Sandenbrook.” The capital letters, 
one may venture to suppose, are the initials 
of a sentence which has the same in Latin 
and in English: “ Here rests in peace John 
Fenix,” &c. Is my manuscript wrong in 
this particular, or is it indeed Cowper? 
Possibly, amongst such rustic inscriptions 
as present themselves to a traveller here, 
where the village of Seaville is spelt in all 
the varieties of—Seavil, Sevil, and Sivel, the 
industrious cooper of Sandenbrook may 
have had the name of his craft changed, in 
the “ shapeless sculpture,” to the name of 
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our worthy domestic poet, Well, to be in- 
dustrious is, in a mechanic, a praiseworthy 
characteristic ; and, as it generally implies 
sobriety, as applied to a cooper, is no small 
commendation. 

How was it that I felt so attracted to that 
plain but decent stone on the left hand of 
the pathway, at the east end of the church ? 
It presents no gaudy seulpture,—no weeping 
or trumpeting angels,—no cross or bible,— 
no scythe or hour-glass,—death’s head or 
crossed bones,—not even a rhyming epi- 
taph, which few of its neighbours want. I 
should have missed this stone as soon as 
many others, having neither venerable age 
nor modern embellishment to attract atten- 
tion ; but, in the course of an industrious 
examination of the whole, 1 came in turn 
to it. There is nothing extraordinary in 
the inscription : “ Sacred to the memory of 
I.T.;” and, further on, “ Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of W.and E. T., of Southerfield ; died 
Sept. 16th, 18—, aged 16.” Here I found 
myself unexpectedly standing on the tomb 
of a family to whom I had become warmly 
attached. I knew not Elizabeth, whose 
brief course had come to a peaceful termi- 
nation previously to my acquaintance with 
her family ; but I had spent the preceding 
evening in her father’s house,—had parted 
that morning with her blooming sister, and 
now felt as if related to the dead. 


Hexham, Oct. 4, 1831. J. Ripcey. 
_— -—>-— 
CHOLERA MORBUS.—NO. II. 


Awrut reality! This disease, like an eagle 
from the ocean, alighted on the north. 
eastern shore of Britain on the first days of 
November; and its first carnage was in 
Sunderland, upon the river Wear, the 
second coal-port in this island ; and from 
that period to the 18th instant, two hundred 
and two human beings have been hurried 
out of time in that town. Progressing a 
few miles south, it carried off five persons 
in the small coa-port of Seaham. Extend- 
ing about eight miles north of Sunderland, 
it entered the mouth of the Tyne, the 
greatest coal-port in Britain, perhaps in the 
world. Upon this river, at Shields and 
Tynemouth, twenty-eight souls have been 
Jaunched into eternity; at Newcastle two 
hundred and thirty-nine, and at Gateshead 
one hundred and thirty-three. At Houghton- 
le-Spring, a village midway between Sun- 
derland and Durham, forty-four have been 
levelled with the dust. Yet extending, 
Walker, Newburn and Wallsend, colliery 
villages in the vicinity of the Tyne, and the 
city of Durham upon the Wear, are visited ; 
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altogether forming a large portion of the 


great northern coal-field : no of which, 
a to have been s . From this 
eoal-field, the cholera bap seed into Scot- 
land, and at Haddington and Tranent, only 
a few miles from Edinburgh, twenty persons 
have fallen victims to its malignancy: mak- 
ing a total, in less than three months, of six 
hundred and seventy-one deaths; out of 
two thousand persons attacked. 

The greatest number of deaths have oc- 
curred at Newcastle, which is much the 
largest town ; and from Newcastle, a north 
wind with a heavy fog carried the disease 
across the Tyne, (which, pent up by two 
hills, viz. Gateshead and Newcastle, is there 
very narrow) to Gateshead ; where, during 
the first forty-eight hours, upwards of fifty 

ersons passed away beneath its appalling 
Sindietioen and their lifeless bodes were 
interred in a long trench, dug for the pur- 
pose in the burial-ground, amidst feelings of 
awe indescribable. 

How many hapless victims to this ruth- 
less pestilence have been silently hurried 
away from the district over which it has 
passed, and is now passing, can only be 
known to God ; but enough is recorded to 
alarm, and place upon their guard, not only 
the northern provinces, but this whole 
island. 

Thus this awful malady, the scourge of 
the age in which we live, and the messen- 
ger of warning on the eve of, “a time of 
trouble, such as never was since there was 
a nation even to that same time,” after de- 
solating, from its commencement, about the 
year 1816, upon the banks of the river 
Hooghly, near Calcutta, the east and south 
of Asia, has, by a northerly route through 
Europe, begun its ravages in the west ; yea, 
as we perceive by the preceding sketch, 
spread to, and is spreading, its awful deaths 
in Great Britain. It becomes us, then, to 
use every means of prevention which human 
ingenuity can suggest, and to repeat, hint 
at, or improve those means from time to 
time, incessantly calling upon our fellow. 
men at all times to cease from every pro- 
pensity calculated to induce an attack upon 
themselves individually, and, through their 
instrumentality, whelm these deaths upon 
all around them. What, therefore, of cau- 
tion or warning it is ours to give, we give 
in the presence of Him who beholds the 
hearts of men, and entreat from Him a 
blessing upon the feeble voice which is thus 
raised to stay the plague amongst us. 

Upon the human frame, the cholera 
frequently commences its attack in the 
lower region of the spine, about the loins ; 
producing strong excitements on the nerves, 
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which quickly induce cramps and spasms, 
with excruciating and debilitating pains, 
and’a total prostration of strength. ese, 
with atnitthing rapidity, reduce the patient 
to the semblance of a corpse; and, alas! 
in a few hours to a corpse indeed. 

Having ascertained the point of attack, 
it becomes us to resort to any mode of 
defence which lies open to us, in the fear 
of the Lord. Flannel belts round the loins, 
we have already recommended ; yet, under 
all the circumstances of the case, we plead 
no excuse for reiterating this recommen- 
dation ; yea, even with greater energy than 
heretofore. During the chilling month of 
February, and the piercing winds of March, 
these flannel belts would defend this vul- 
nerable portion of the human frame from 
debilitating disease, and do much, by pre- 
serving the tone of the lower region of the 
spine, towards averting the impending cala- 
mity. To these, therefore, as preventives 
easy of access, and so cheap that even the 
most indigent may crave them of their 
richer neighbours with every chance of 
success, or purchase for themselves by the 
charity of others; while the labourer and 
artisan cannot be at a loss for the smail pit- 
tance needful to furnish himself and family 
therewith : to these, I say, the whole com- 
munity ought immediately to resort. One 
such belt for each individual, would suffice 
for the whole spring season ; and should one 
life, in the hands of divine Providence, be 
preserved thereby, this one life would fur- 
nish an equivalent for all the expense and 
pains: but many may be saved. 

One description of persons named in a 

revious article, (p.15,) as being eminently 
jiable to the attacks of cholera, is the drunk- 
ard ; and never was a position more awfully 
verified than this : for, during Christmas. 
day and the succeeding week, never were 
greater numbers of inebriated persons seen 
at that season than the streets of Gateshead 
exhibited, when and where the most awful 
mortality occurred which Great Britain 
has witnessed since the cholera landed in 
our island, for suddenness and extent. 

The prevalence of dram-drinking is an 
evil far greater than the cholera itself— 
millions owe diseases and death to this 
baneful practice annually ; for such is the 
propensity of mankind to strong drink, in 
every nation where it can be obtained, that 
in every language we find an expressive 
word for a drunkard, and in every commu- 
nity the character of the drunkard is known; 
and the increasing multitudes who in this 
age immolate themselves on this bestial 
shrine, induce universal horror. The dram- 
shop and the beer-shop are the places of 


resort, and the doors thereto are the points 
upon the pavement, where assembled 
groups of wretched beings, male and female, 
lounge, and by speech and gesture annoy 
and frequently insult sober passengers, 
especially females, who are compelled to 
approach and pass them. I say, compelled ; 
for the dram-shops and the beer-shops are 
so numerous, and in such positions, in 
order to entrap customers, that it is impos- 
sible to move in populous districts without 
coming in contact with these nuisances at 
all points —In the metropolis, from ordinary 
houses, the dram-shops have recently be- 
come splendid edifices. Columns, porticos. 
and other architectural embellishments fre- 
quently decorate the exterior, while, within, 
engines, which afford every facility to the 
quick conveyance of ardent spirits and 
strong drink, meet that gust of appetite, 
(which extreme depravity has nurtured to 
excess) with, alas, too ample supplies : and 
the orgies of beings, debased far below the 
characters of mankind, afford a contrast to 
the grandeur of the edifice, which cannot be 
contemplated but with horror. 

With this awfully increasing evil, how 
shall we deal? There are penalties award- 
ed to the drunken by the laws of the 
land, these ought to be inflicted; fines 
are also enacted against the persons who 

ander to drunkenness, and they ought to 
be levied. The sober should express his 
disapprobation of the practice in marked 
terms, and every religious community might 
offer up its prayers, in express petitions for 
the conversion of the dram-drinker from the 
error of his ways. Hardened and audacious 
impunity in crime is the highway to judg- 
ment; and the united prayers of faithful 
Christians are the only barriers to the pro- 
gression of judgment from a Holy God to 
perversely sinful men; let not these be 
wanting in this awful exigency, that the 
plague may be stayed. 

King Square, January 20, 1832. 

W. Corpwe tt. 
——— 
EUROPE, IN THE WINTER OF 1831-32. 


In or about that eventful year, 1816, which 
has been already, and will be hereafter, 
referred unto, because we account that year 
the beginning of the last time, or the short- 
ened time of trouble ; about the year 1816, 
that awful scourge of the human race, the 
Cholera Morbus, began its ravages upon 
the banks of the river Hooghly, near Cal- 
cutta, in the south-east, and, progressing 
north and west, has, during sixteen years, 
hurried into eternity fifty millions of the 
children of Adam; and, unabated in its 














malignancy, it yet ravages, and yet spreads 
amidst the most populous districts: yea, 
even our own land has not escaped. 

A spirit has also gone forth, which has 
dissevered society, as completely as this 
pestilence has severed the families of the 
earth. Incendiary fires ravage the agricul- 
tural districts; persecuting annoyances dis- 
turb, even to distraction, the manufacturing 

opulation ; the political world is rent into 
Sctions, infuriated even to slaughters and 
burnings; the bonds of social order are 
dissolved, and the eye of man has become 
evil towards his fellow; he inveigles him 
into a secret place, stupifies him with drugs, 
falls upon him, and, in the most cool and 
deliberate manner, suffocates him; and, 
bearing away his body, sells it to the ana- 
tomical demonstrator; who thus becomes 
the receiver, in a case of the most horrid 
felony which can outrage the laws and 
afflict a nation. 

Religion is not less assailed than social 
order: for irreligion and infidelity, hand in 
hand, brandish their weapons in open day : 
assembling in troops, to teach, to harden, 
and to infuriate each his fellow against the 
God of heaven and earth, His sacred Word, 
and all His followers ; and, while the. seats 
of judgment and the thrones of kings reel 
to and fro like a drunken man, the mitre 
trembles over the brow of the exalted pre- 
late, portending death. Thus, evidently, 
are the seeds sown, and the blade has 
sprung up, of that awful harvest so fre- 
quently predicted throughout the sacred 
volume, to take place in the latter days; 
and thus is the seal of verity stamped upon 
the oracles of God; and scenes of di- 
vine providence will follow in their train, 
developing the modes by which the Om- 
nipotent renders all these subservient to 
His gracious purposes, and, out of these 
depths of evil, exalts a dominion of order 
and peace, universal and perpetual. May 
this kingdom come! 

To the horrors which surround the church 
of Jesus Christ, may be added the divisions 
raving within it, and the domination which 
is attempted to be set up over several of its 
departments. The ambition of teachers 
within, and the tyranny of despotic agitators 
without, alike afflict the church; and the 
general moaning of its most pious members 
is over the lack of primitive simplicity, 
divine fervour, holy faith, and ardent devo- 
tion. If ever there was a period when men 
m general were called upon to erect the 
banners of truth, to lift up holy hands with- 
out wrath and doubting, to rally round the 
standard of the cross, and fight manfully 
the battles of the Lord, assuredly this is 
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the moment. To cast out of the church 
that which offendeth and defileth, and take 
captive, from the ranks of the enemy, these 
who have fought against the truth, but by 
the sword of the Spirit are subdued, and 
wrestle with these in mighty prayer, until 
the great Captain of our salvation knocks 
off their fetters, and, by the power of the 
Holy Spirit within them, proclaims their 
freedom, is the duty of every christian mi- 
nister. O for such a spirit in all the 
churches, for such hallowed and hallowing 
efforts, to induce a revival of vital godliness 
in this eventful day ! 

If, at home, evil awfully perturbs the 
state, and the nation looks in vain for the 
social compact, amidst political distractions, 
France, shaken to her foundations, labours 
and groans beneath factious tumults, which, 
like the gusts of a protracted tempest, lull 
but for a moment, and rave anew. In 
Lyons, a rebellion, half commercial and 
half political, arose and reigned so rampant, 
that no less a force than fifty thousand men, 
headed by the commander-in-chief and the 
monarch’s son, were sufficient to put it 
down. Similar to the tumultuous burning 
of the second city in England, Bristol, the 
popular fury, awful in its outrages, prowled 
and ravaged like the desert savage. In 
Grenoble, and even in Paris itself, subse- 
quent tumults have rolled, and yet roll, as 
the fury of the factious find a moment 
favourable to the ebullitions of feelings, 
which are rather kept down by force than 
reduced to order. 

Spain has, for the moment, executed 
vengeance on her foes. Torrijos, with his 
troop, has been captured and shot: yet, 
within, are fears; and, without, the lions 
roar, longing for the prey. 

Portugal is aroused, and musters for de- 
fence all her bands ; while a lowering tem- 
pest from Belleisle threatens to devastate her 
shores, and whelm her monarch in ruin. 
The warriors stand at bay for the moment, 
each apparently ready for combat. 

Upon the borders of Switzerland, execu- 
tion - been made upon political agitators, 
while agitations yet distract that region. In 
Piedmont, insurrections have arisen, and 
been put down, in all human probability, 
to arise again, and rage anew. 

In the Italian peninsula, misrule reigns 
around ; and its thousand tongues thunder, 
even to the Vatican. Alarm pervades that 
region ; and the Austrian arm, too potent 
for the factious, alone arrests a catastrophe 
awful in the extreme. 

Civil war, with all its horrors, menaces 
Greece anew : the assassination of the pre- 
sident, and the calling of the national as- 
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sembly, have roused to action latent spirits, 
whose energies once called out, while they 
menace, every institution of the state, deal 
outrage and distraction to social order. 
From, such spirits, O thou God of peace, 
save that fine country, and bless it through- 
out with unity and devotion ! 

Constantinople has been visited, and 
awful visitations apparently await her state. 
Destructive fires, and devastating hail- 
storms, succeeded the Russian invasion ; 
and, in addition to the loss of Greece, and 
much of the lesser Asia, Egypt and Syria 
menace her sway. The pacha of Egypt, it 
appears, is in open rebellion, and, by sea 
oa lend, is hying forward to Acre and 
Damascus, intent on adding these provinces 
of the grand signior to Egypt. Vizier Se- 
lim Pacha, late governor of ascus, has 
been assassinated ; and an imperial firman 
has been sent from Constantinople to the 
judges, notables, officers, &c. of each of the 
islands of Chios, Rhodes, Mytelene, Stan- 
cho, and Cyprus; to those of the cities of 
Smyrna, Bodroun, and Adalia, on the 
coast of Asia; of the pachalics of Aleppo, 
Seide, Damascus, Acre, and Tripoli, in 
Syria, and Alexandria, in Egypt; of the 
sandiaks of Jerusalem, Naplous, Adaria, 
Tareus, and the dependent districts, stating 
as follows ; “In our character of head and 
protector of the Mussulman religion, and, 
according to the Koran, every one is bound 
fully and implicitly to obey our commands, 
All you, intendants, judges, &c. who now 
know our supreme will, with respect to 
what is passing, or may pass in the cities 
of Damascus and Alexandria, we send you 
this present firman, that you may execute 
our commands without delay, and not take 
on yourselves to act in any other manner ; 
but cause Ali Pacha of Egypt immediately 
to withdraw his troops, and make them 
return to Alexandria; and cause Abdallah 
Pacha of St. Jean d’Acre not to meddle 
with things which concern only the govern- 
ment of Alexandria.” Thus, “ tidings out 
of the ¢ast, and out of the north, trouble 
him ; therefore, he goes forth with great fury 
to destroy, and utterly to make away many,” 
Dan. xi. Will the prophesied catastrophe 
follow ? 

The northern powers, since the subjuga- 
tion-of Poland, have peace; and, except a 
tumult in Hanau, Germany and Austria 
know quiet. 

The positions of Holland and Belgium 
are warlike; but, unless Russia blows up 
the dying embers of discord, peace must 
ensue. 

Every where expectations are alive to 
some approaching event; and not a few 


look for a great improvement in the reli- 
gious world—Jew and Gentile. “I am no 
longer to be regarded merely as a Jew,” 
exclaimed a Hebrew the other day ; “I am 
a citizen of France.” In that nation, the 
day has dawned upon the seed of Abraham, 
and it is dawning elsewhere; they have 
become, in the eyes of multitudes, objects 
of zealous attention, and we will devote the 
remainder of this article to these, the an- 
cient people of God. Jesus Christ, in the 
days of itis flesh, pronounced —— 
respecting Israel, saying, “‘ There shali be 
great distress in the land, and wrath upon 
this people. And they shall fall by the 
edge of the sword, and shall be led away 
captive into all nations: and Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until 
the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled,” Luke 
xxi. 23, 24. The apostle Paul also said, 
“ For I would not, brethren, that ye should 
be ignorant of this mystery, (lest ye should 
be wise in your own coneeits,) that blind- 
ness in part is happened to Israel, until the 
fulness of the Gentiles be come in. And so 
all Israel shall be saved; as it is written, 
(Isa. lix.) There shall come out of Zion the 
Deliverer, and shall turn away ungod]iness 
from Jacob,” Rom. xi. And Daniel de- 
clares, “And there shall be a time of 
trouble, sueh as never was since there was 
a nation even to that same time: and at 
that time thy people shall be delivered, 
every one that shall be found written in the 
book,” Dan. xii. 

The time of trouble, we have already 
noted, is the short or half time, consisting 
of one hundred and eighty years; com- 
mencing in the year eighteen hundred and 
sixteen ; or, rather, in eighteen hundred and 
twenty, and ending in the year of our Lord 
two thousand. We have also stated, that 
the woman, (Rev. xii.) or christian church, 
came out of the wilderness prior to the 
commencement of this time of trouble, 
when the secular arm of the pope was 
gc by the extinction of, what was called, 

e Holy Roman Empire, and that no 
potentate now exists, throughout all Chris- 
tendom, who dares publicly to burn the 
saints of the Most High. 

Having thus far treated of the Christian 
Gentile church, it behoves us to treat, in 
its turn, of the church of Israel, or the hol 
people, (Dan. xii. 7.) or all Israel that sh 
be saved by the Deliverer, Rom. xi. 26. 
“when the times of the Gentiles shall be 
fulfilled,” Luke xxi. 24. The times of the 
Gentiles were fulfilled in the year eighteen 
hundred and twenty, as above stated; and, 
therefore, in this short time, from the year 
eighteen hundred and twenty, to the year 
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two thousand, we must look for the de- 
liverance of Israel. 

About two thousand years before the 
birth of Christ, Abraham, a descendant of 
Shem, was born. Jehovah called this in- 
dividual, saying, “Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and from 
thy father's house, unto a land that I will 
shew thee. And I will make of thee a 

t nation, and I will bless them that 
bless thee, and make thy name great; and 
thou shalt be a blessing. And I will bless 
them that bless thee, and curse him that 
curseth thee; and in thee shall all families 
of the earth be blessed. So Abram de- 
parted, as the Lord had spoken unto him ; 
and he believed in the Lord; and He 
counted it to him for righteousness ; and 
he was called the friend of God.” Thus 
was the standard of truth erected amidst the 
heathen, that all the earth might know and 
fear Jehovah. 

About fifteen hundred and seventy years 
before the birth of Christ, Moses, a descend- 
ant of Abraham, was born in Egypt, dur- 
ing a severe bondage, under which the 
descendants of that great man had become 
very numerous, and had fallen in that 
country ; ‘and at the command, and by the 
power of Jehovah, Moses became the in- 
strument of their deliverance therefrom. 
Having beheld the wonders wrought by 
Jehovah in Egypt, and in their passage 
through the Red Sea, on arriving at Mount 
Sinai, this whole nation were set apart to 
God, as a beacon to the world, and there, 
entering into covenant with God, they re- 
ceived laws from heaven. Here they 
erected a magnificent tabernacle for the or- 
dained service of Jehovah, where, over the 
mercy-seat, between the cherubim, upon 
the ark of the covenant, within the most 
holy place, the Divine presence abode per- 
petually becoming the Judge and the 

racle of Israel, feeding His people with 
bread from heaven, and giving them power 
over their enemies. 

Rebellion succeeded rebellion in the wil- 
derness, where they wandered forty years, 
until the whole of the men of war, except 
two persons, Caleb and Joshua, perished 
beneath the just judgments of God. But 
mercy was extended to their children, and 
they entered, through the waters of Jordan, 
which were miraculously divided, dry-shod 
into the land of Canaan; the nations of 
which fell before them, and therein they 
had rest. The tabernacle of Jehovah was 
pitched in Shiloh, in the land of Canaan ; 
and thither the sons of Abraham resorted to 
worship God. But the glory of the taber. 
nacle passed away, to rise no more, on the 


defection of both priests and —_ from 
God, under Eli, when, in one day, he died, 
his sons were slain, and the ark of the co- 
venant was taken by the armies of the Phi- 
listines, about the year eleven hundred and 
forty before Christ, 1 Sam. iv. Psa. Ixxviii. 
Jer. vii. 

The most magnificent temple which the 
world ever witnessed, succeeded the taber- 
nacle, when the state of Israel was in the 
zenith of its splendour, under Solomon, the 
son of David, about the year one thousand 
before Christ. Into this temple, which 
was erected at Jerusalem, the ark of the 
covenant, with all the sacred utensils of the 
tabernacle, were introduced, and therein, 
over the mercy-seat, abode the Divine 
presence, re-become the judge and the ora- 
cle of Israel, and confirming to that people 
all the former covenants. 

An awful division of the tribes of Israel 
took place on the death of Solomon, when 
two tribes, Judah and Benjamin, only 
remained faithful to the house of David ; 
while the other ten elected a king for them- 
selves, commenced idolatrous worship, and 
rebelled against the Judge of Israel. About 
the year seven hundred and twenty before 
Christ, the judgments of Jeho came 
upon these ten tribes, for all their wicked- 
ness ; and the king of Assyria took all the 
cities of Israel, slaughtered their armies, 
destroyed the state, and carried away cap- 
tive the remnant of that people into distant 
countries, from whence they have never 
returned to Canaan ; nor of these have we 
any authentic account in history, even to 
this day. 

About the year five hundred and ninety 
before Christ, the glory of the temple, and 
with it Jerusalem, all Judea, and the two 
tribes which adhered to the house of David, 
after many pollutions, finally fell before 
the armies of Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, who burnt the city and the tem- 
ple, put down the state, and carried away 
captive the remnant of the people to Baby- 
lon: ** By the rivers of Babylon, there we 
sat down; yea, we wept, when we remem- 
bered Zion,” exclaimed the psalmist on 
this mournful occasion; and after xe! 

ears, Daniel, the hol wi 
lasting, sackcloth and pA -— the 
Lord our God, Hear the prayer of thy ser- 
vant, and his supplications, and cause thy 
face to shine upon thy sanctuary that is 
desolate, for the Lord’s sake. O Lord, 
hear; O Lord, forgive; O Lord, hearken 
and do; defer not, for thine own sake, 
O my God: for thy city and thy people 
are called by thy name.” 

The Lord heard the prayer of his pro- 
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phet ; and about the year before Christ 
ve hundred and thirty-six, seventy years 
from the first sacking of Jerusalem and the 
temple, when Nebuchadnezzar carried off 
the king, and the vessels of the house of 
the Lord, to Babylon, 2 Chron. xxxvi., 
Cyrus issued that famous decree, Ezra i., 
under which the captives of Judah and 
Benjamin returned to Canaan, and built 
the second temple—“ The house of the 
Lord God of Israel (he is the God) in 
Jerusalem.” Of this temple, the prophet 
Haggai, who flourished under Zerubbabel, 
the governor, and Josedech, the high priest, 
during its erection, prophesied, “ The De- 
sire of all nations shall come: and I will 
fill this house with glory, saith the Lord of 
hosts. The glory of this latter house shall 
be greater than of the former, saith the 
Lord of hosts: and in this place will I 
give peace, saith the Lord of hosts.” 

The sceptre was about to depart from 
Judah, and the lawgiver from between his 
feet, and pass to the Romans, when Shiloh 
came, in the fulness of time; and unto 
him is the gathering of the people, Genesis 
xlix. Previous to this period, the temple 
built under the decree of Cyrus, after pass- 
ing through hosts of spoliations and profa- 
nations, (of which that under Antiochus was 
the most awful,) amidst the inflictions of 
those turbulent times, was repaired, beauti- 
fied and enriched up to the most splendid 
edifice then in the world ; and it was in 
the zenith of its grandeurs that Shiloh 
came thereto, and therein first set up that 
kingdom of heaven—of peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost, which characterize the 
saints the Most High. . Thus was the 
prophecy of Jehovah-Isebaoth, by the 
mouth of Haggai, fulfilled, viz. “The 
glory of this latter house shall be greater 
than of the former; and in this place will 
I give peace.” 

Moses was inspired, when he delivered 
the law of Jehovah to Israel, to declare 
unto that people, “ The Lord thy God will 
raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst 
of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; 
unto him ye shall hearken. And it shall 
come to pass, that whosoever will not 
hearken unto my words, which he shall 
speak in my name, I will require it of 
him,” Gen. xviii. Jesus, the Christ, the 
Son of God, was the seed of Abraham, 
the Shiloh of Jacob, the prophet like unto 
Moses, the seed of the woman, the son of 
David the shepherd, the king of Israel, 
the Redeemer of mankind, the Saviour of 
the world. He came to his own, but his 
own received him not. Instead of receiv- 
ing his glorious gospel, the elders, the 


priests, and the people of Israel, cast him 
out of the temple, condemned him to die, 
clamoured for his crucifixion to Pilate, 
drove him out of Jerusalem, after scourg- 
ing, buffeting, and crowning him with 
thorns, and on Calvary crucified him be- 
tween two thieves. Yea, instead of heark- 
ening to this prophet, the Son of God, who 
knew no sin, they said among themselves, 
“ This is the heir; come, let us kill him, 
and let us seize on his inheritance, And 
they caught him, and cast him out of the 
vineyard, and slew him. And the Lord 
came, and miserably destroyed these wicked 
men.” For the Roman armies came, slew 
innumerable multitudes of the Jews, be- 
sieged, took, and destroyed Jerusalem, 
burnt the temple, annihilated the state, and 
sold the remnant of that nation for slaves ; 
dispersing them into all nations, about 
seventy years after the birth of Christ, the 
Son of God. 

Thus were the husbandmen, unto whom 
Jehovah originally intrusted his vineyard, 
slain, because of their wickedness ; and the 
Lord’s vineyard was given to others, viz. 
the Gentiles ; and this is the destruction of 
the land of Canaan, the people, and Jeru- 
salem, noted in the prophecy of Christ, 
Luke xxi. Which destruction and disper- 
sion of the remnant of the descendants of 
Abraham, continue even to this day. The 
Mosaic sanctuary is now no more; the 
bodies of the saints are the temples of the 
Holy Ghost; and wherever two or three 
are gathered together in his name, there the 
Lord is in the midst of them. Of this 
more hereafter, 

Wm. Cotpwett. 


King Square, January 20, 1832. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE NATURE OF 
LIGHT AND COLOURS. 


Ir is stated, in the first five verses of the 
first chapter of Genesis, that ‘In the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the 
earth, and the earth was without form, and 
void ; and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep. And God said, Let there be 
light ; and there was light. And God di- 
vided the light from the darkness; and he 
called the light Day, and the darkness he 
called Night. And the evening and the 
morning were the first day.” 

In the fourteenth and five followin 
verses of the same chapter, it is said, “God 
made two great lights to rule the day and 
the night, and set them in the firmament 
of the heaven, to give light upon the earth, 
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and divide the dight from the darkness ; 
and the evening and the morning were the 
fourth day.” 

It would seem from the preceding verses, 
that Moses, or whoever was the author of 
the book of Genesis, was aware of a fact, 
the discovery of which, is in general sup- 
posed to be due to philosophers of the 
present day; i.e. that dight is a real ma- 
terial substance, existing per se, and trans- 
mitted to us through the medium, or by 
the action, of certain bodies termed lumi- 
nous. On the first day, God created the 
light, but it was not reflected upon the 
earth, through the various media of the sun, 
moon, and stars, till the fourth day, when 
a necessity had arisen for it, on account of 
the earth having brought “ forth grass, the 
herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yield- 
ing fruit.” 

The nature of light has been a subject 
of speculation from the earliest ages of 
philosophy. Some of the most ancient 
sages doubted whether objects became 
visible by a kind of emanation proceeding 
from them, or from the eye of the spectator. 
The fallacy of this opinion must soon have 
become apparent, because, in that case, 
men ought to see as well in the night as in 
the day; and, it is evident that something 
more than the mere presence of an object 
is necessary to render it visible: it is as- 
tonishing that such men as Empedocles, 
Plato, and Pythagoras could have disputed 
upon such a subject. All objects, to be 
visible, must be in a certain state, that is, 
either self-luminous, as the sun, moon, stars, 
red-hot metal, &c., or, in the presence of a 
self-luminous body, so that the substance 
called light may form a communication 
between the eye and the objects viewed. 

Among moderns, there are two principal 
opinions—the Newtonian, so called from its 
illustrious inventor; and the Undulatory, 
supported by Huygens, Euler the mathe- 
matician, and others equally celebrated. 
A third has been brought forward by Pro- 
fessor Oersted, who considers light to be 
produced by a succession of electric sparks, 
or a series of decompositions and recompo- 
sitions of an electric fluid, filling all space 
in a natural or balanced state; this last 
Opinion has met with few advocates. 

The following are the postulata assumed 
in the Newtonian or Corpuscular theory. 

1. That light consists of particles of mat- 
ter possessed of inertia, ot endowed with 
attractive and repulsive forces, and pro- 
jected or emitted from all luminous bodies 
with nearly the same velocity, i. e. about 
200,000 miles per second. 

2. That these particles differ from each 
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other in the intensity of the attractive and 
repulsive forces which reside in them, and 
in their relations to the other bodies of the 
material world, and also in their actual 
masses, Or inertia. | 

3. That these particles, impinging on the 
retina, stimulate it, and excite vision: the 
particles whose inertia is greatest, producing 
the sensation of red ; those of least inertia of 
violet; and those in which it is intermediate, 
the intermediate colours. 

4. That the molecules of material bodies, 
and those of light, exert a mutual action on 
each other, which consists in attraction and 
repulsion, according to some law or function 
of the distance between them ; that this law 
is such, as to admit, perhaps, of several 
alternations, or changes from repulsive to 
attractive force ; but that, when the distance 
is below a certain very small limit, it is al- 
ways attractive up to actual contact; and 
that, beyond this limit, resides, at least, one 
sphere of repulsion. This repulsive force 
is that which causes the reflexion of light at 
the external surfaces of dense media; and 
the interior attraction, that which produces 
the refraction and interior reflexion of 
light. 

5. That these forces have different ab- 
solute values, or intensities, not only for all 
different material bodies, but for every dif- 
ferent species of the luminous molecules, 
being of a nature analogous to chemical 
affinities, or electric attractions, and that 
hence arises the different refrangibility of 
the rays of light. 

6. That the motion of a particle of light, 
under the influence of these forces, and its 
own velocity, is regulated by the same me- 
chanical laws which govern the motions of 
ordinary matter, and that, therefore, each 
particle describes a trajectory capable of 
strict calculation, so soon as the forces 
which act on it are assigned. 

7. That the distance between the mole- 
cules of material bodies is exceedingly 
small, in comparison with the extent of 
their spheres of attraction and repulsion on 
the particles of light. And, 

8. That the forces which produce the 
reflexion and refraction of light are, never- 
theless, absolutely insensible at all measur- 
able or appreciable distances from the 
molecules which exert them. 

9. That every luminous molecule, during 
the whole of its progress through space, is 
continually passing through certain peri- 
odically recurring states, called by Newton, 
fits of easy reflexion and easy transmission, 
in virtue of which (from whatever cause 
arising, whether from a rotation of the 
molecules on their axes, and the consequent 















presentation of attractive and re- 
or from any other conceivable 
are more disposed, when in the 
former states or phases of their periods, to 
obey the influence of the repulsive or re- 
flective forces of the molecules of a me- 
dium; and, when in the latter, of the at- 
tractive. 

It is evident, from the foregoing postu- 
lata, that in the Newtonian theory, a ray of 
light is understood to mean a continued 
succession or stream of molecules, all mov- 
ing with the same velocity along one right 
line, and following each other close enough 
to keep the retina in a constant state of 
stimulus, i. e. so fast, that before the im- 
pression produced by one can have time to 
subside, another shall arrive. It appears, 
by experiment, that, to produce a continued 
sensation of light, it is sufficient to repeat a 
momentary flash about eight or ten times in 
a second, For example, if the point of a 
stick be heated to redness, and it be then 
whirled round in a circle, with a greater 
velocity than eight or ten circumferences 
per second, the eye can no longer distin- 
guish the place of the luminous point at 
any instant, and the whole circle appears 
equally bright and entire, This shews, 
evidently, that the sensation excited by the 
light falling on any one point of the retina, 
must remain almost without diminution till 
the impression is repeated, during the sub- 
— revolution of the luminous body. 

ow, if uninterrupted vision can be pro- 
duced by momentary impressions, repeated 
at intervals so distant as the tenth of a se- 
cond, it is easy to conceive that, the indi- 
vidual molecules of light in a ray, will not 
require to follow close on each other, to 
affect our organs with a continued sense of 
light. For, as the velocity of particles of 
light has been ascertained to be nearly 
200,000 miles per second, if they follow 
each other at intervals of 1000 miles apart, 
200 of them would still reach our retina 
per second in every ray. This considera- 
tion removes all difficulties on the score of 
their jostling, or disturbing each other in 
space, and allows of infinite rays crossing 
at once through the same point of space, 
without at all interfermg with each other, 
jally when we consider the minuteness 
which must be attributed to them, that, 
moving with such swiftness, they should not 
injure our visual organs. If a molecule of 
light weighed but a single grain, its inertia 
would equal that of a cannon-ball upwards 
of 150 pounds weight, moving ata rate of 
1000 feet per second. What, then, must 
be their tenuity, when the concentration of 
millions upon millions of them, by lenses 
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or mirrors, has never been found to pro- 
duce the slightest mechanical effect on the 
most delicately-contrived instruments, dur- 
ing experiments made expressly to detect it. 

The Undulatory theory, whose chief 
supporters are Huygens, Descartes, Hooke, 
Euler, Young, and Fresnel, requires the 
admission of the following postulata : 

1. That an excessively rare, subtle, and 
elastic medium, or ether, as it is called, 
fills all space, and pervades all material 
bodies, occupying the intervals between 
their molecules; either by passing freely 
among them, or, by its extreme rarity, of. 
fering no resistance to the motions of the 
earth, the planets, or comets, in their orbits, 
appreciable by the most delicate astronomi- 
cal observations; and having inertia, but 
not gravity. 

2. That the molecules of this ether are 
susceptible of being set in motion by the 
agitation of the partieles of ponderable 
matter; and that when any one is thus set 
in motion, it communicates a similar mo- 
tion to those adjacent to it; and thus the 
motion is propagated further and further in 
all directions, according to the same me- 
chanical laws which regulate the propaga- 
tion of undulations in other elastic media, 
as air, water, or solids, according to their 
respective constitutions. 

3. That in the interior of refracting 
media, the ether exists in a state of less 
elasticity, compared with its density, than 
in vacuo, i.e. in a space empty of all other 
matter; and that the more refractive the 
medium, the less, relatively speaking, is the 
elasticity of the ether in its interior. 

4. That vibrations communicated to the 
ether in free space, are propagated through 
refractive media, by means of the ether in 
their interior, but with a velocity corre- 
sponding to its inferior degree of elasticity. 

5. That when regular orbratory motions 
of a proper kind are propagated through 
the ether, and, passing through our eyes, 
reach and agitate the nerves of our retina, 
they produce in us the sensation of light, 
in a manner bearing a more or less close 
analogy to that in which the vibrations of 
the air affect our auditory nerves with that 
of sound. 

6. That as,-in the doctrine of sound; the 
frequency of the aerial pulses, or the num- 
ber of excursions to and fro from its point of 
rest, made by each molecule of the air, 
determines the pitch, or note; so, in the 
theory of light, the frequencies of the pulses, 
or number of impulses made on our nerves 
in a given time ~ the ezthereal molecules 
next in contact with them, determines the 
colour of the light; and that as the absolute 
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extent of the motion to and fro of the par- 
ticles of air determine the Joudness of the 
sound, so the amplitude, or extent, of the 
excursions of the etherial molecules from 
their points of rest, determine the brightness 
or intensity of the light. 

These last postulata necessarily are liable 
to considerable obscurities; as the doctrine 
of the propagation of motion through elastic 
media is one of the most abstruse and diffi- 
cult branches of mathematical inquiry, and 
we are therefore perpetually driven to in- 
direct and analogical reasoning, from the 
utter hopelessness of overcoming the mere 
mathematical difficulties inherent in the 
subject. The fact is, that neither the New- 
tonian, nor the Undulatory, nor any other 
system which has yet been devised, will 
furnish that complete and satisfactory ex- 
planation of all the phenomena of light 
which is desirable. Certain admissions must 
be made at every step, as to modes of me- 
chanical action, where we are in total igno- 
rance of the acting forces ; and we are called 
on, where reasoning fails, occasionally for an 
exercise of faith. 

The two systems may be briefly summed 
up as follows: 

According to the Undulatory theory, 
light is an invisible fluid, present at all times 
and in all places, but which requires to be 
set in motion by an ignited, or otherwise 
properly qualified body, in order to make 
objects visible to us. Huygens believed 
that the sun when it rose agitated this fluid, 
and that the undulations gradually extended 
themselves till they struck the eye of the 
spectator who then beheld the sun. 

The Newtonians maintain, that light is 
not a fluid per se, but that it consists of a 
vast number of exceedingly small particles 
shaken off in all directions from the luminous 
body with inconceivable velocity, by 9 re- 
pulsive power; and which, most probably, 
never return again to the body from which 
they were emitted. 

Light emanates, radiates, or is propagated 
from all luminous bodies in straight lines, 
and in all directions, but,} perhaps, not 
equally in all directions. A succession of 
these particles is called a ray of light, and 
that this ray must proceed in a straight line 
is evident from the following facts. 

If an opaque body be interposed between 
the sun and a sheet of white paper, or other 
object, it casts a shadow on such object; 
i.e. renders it non-luminous. A ray of light 
will not pass through a bent metallic tube, 
or through three small holes in as many 
plates of metal, placed one behind the other 
at a distance, unless the holes be situated 
exactly in a straight line. Moreover, the 
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shadows of bodies, when fairly received on 
smooth surfaces perpendicular to the line in 
which the luminous body lies, are similar in 
figure to the section of the body which pro- 
duces them, which could not be, except the 
light were communicated in straight lines 
from their edges to the borders of the 
shadow. 

That light radiates from every point of a 
luminous body, may be proved by the fol- 
lowing experiment. If a ray of the sun be 
admitted through a small round hole into a 
darkened room during a solar eclipse, and 
received ona white screen, the spot of light, 
instead of appearing round, will present the 
appearance of the body of the sun; i... it 
will be horned. Now, if a hole be made in 
the screen which receives the image of the 
sun, and the ray of light be permitted to 
pass through it to a second screen, the spot 
of light will no longer present the appear- 
ance of the body of the sun, but that of the 
hole made in the first screen. Again, take a 
sheet of pasteboard, and drill a small hole 
through*it with a needle, put a white screen 
behind it, and let the light of a candle pass 
through the small hole to the screen; in this 
case we shall have not a small round point 
of light, but an exact image of the flame of 
the candle, inverted : if the light from two, 
four, or six candles, be suffered to pass 
through the same minute hole, we shall not 
have a brighter, or larger spot of light, but 
as many distinct flames as there are candles: 
thus proving that every physical point of a 
luminous surface is a separate and indepen- 
dent source of light. 

Light requires time for its propagation, 
or takes time to travel over space. Two 
spectators at different distances from a 
luminous object suddenly disclosed, will 
not begin to see it at the same mathema- 
tical instant of time; the nearer will see it 
sooner than the more remote. In like man- 
ner, if a luminous object be suddenly ex- 
tinguished, a spectator will continue to see 
it for a certain time afterwards, as if it still 
continued luminous, and this time will be 
longer the farther he is from it. 

The interval in question is, however, so 
excessively small in such distances as occur 
on the earth’s surface, as to be absolutely 
insensible ; bpt in the immense expanse of 
the celestial regions the case is different. 
The ecli and. emersions of Jupiter’s 
satellites oaths visible nearly a quarter of 
an hour sooner, when the earth is at its least 
distance from that planet, than when at its 
greatest. Recent observations have enabled 
astronomers to assign, with great precision, 
the numerical amount of this inequality, and 
thence to deduce the velocity of light, which 
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is now fixed at the rate of 191,515 miles 
per second. Other observations would lead 
us to a that the velocity of light is 
uniform, for it has been found that the light 
from the sun, the planets, and all the fixed 
stars, travels with one and the same velocity, 
though these bodies are at different and 
variable distances from us: hence we may 
conclude, that the velocity of light is inde- 

ndent of the particular source from which 
it emanates, and the distance over which it 
has travelled before reaching our eye. 

Some idea may be formed of the aston- 
ishing velocity of light, when it is considered 
that a cannon-ball would require seventeen 
years, at least, to reach the sun, supposing 
its velocity to continue uniform from the 
moment of its discharge. Yet light travels 
over the same space in seven minutes and a 
half. The swiftest bird, at its utmost speed, 
would require nearly three weeks to make 
thetouroftheearth. Light performs thesame 
distance in much less time than it required 
for a single stroke of his wing. Astronomers 
have demonstrated that light cannot possibly 
arrive at our earth from the nearest of the 
fixed stars in less than five years, and tele- 
scopes disclose to us objects probably many 
thousand times more remote, 

When a ray of light proceeds through 
empty space, or in a perfectly homogeneous 
medium, its course, as has been mentioned 
above, is rectilinear, and its velocity uni- 
form ; but when it encounters an obstacle, or 
a different medium, it undergoes changes; 
and is separated into several parts, which 
pursue different courses, or are otherwise 
differently modified. 

These changes are termed, reflerion, 
refraction, absorption, dispersion, and po- 
larization. 

Reflection is when a ray of light falling 
upon a polished surface is repelled by it, 
and pursues its course in a right line wholly 
exterior to the reflecting medium. The in- 
tensity and regularity of reflexion at the 
external surface of a medium, is found to 
depend not merely on the nature of the 
medium, but very essentially on the degree 
of smoothness and polish of its surface. 

Refraction is where a ray of light passes 
obliquely through media of different den. 
sity, and is thus bent or attracted out of its 
course; itis from this property of light that 
a stick partly immersed in water, appears 
broken. 

Some portions of rays of light become 
scattered in all directions, one part being 
intermitted into the medium, and distri- 
buted over the hemisphere interior to it, 
while the other is in like manner scattered 
over the exterior hemisphere. These two 
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portions are those which render visible the 
surfaces of bodies to eyes situated any how 
with respect to them, and are therefore of 
the utmost importance to vision. Of those 
portions which enter the medium, a part 
more or less is ubsorbed, stifled, or lost, 
without any further change of direction ; and 
that not at once, but progressively, as they 
penetrate deeper and deeper into its sub- 
stance. In perfectly opaque media, such 
as the metals, this absorption is total, and 
takes place within a space less than we can 
appreciate; still there are good reasons for 
supposing that it is gradual. 

, same bodies, on the contrary, allow 
the rays of light to pass freely through their 
substance, or, it may be, between their par- 
ticles; and the transparency is said to be 
more or less perfect, according as a greater 
or less portion of the light which enters 
them, finds its way through. Among pon. 
derable bodies, we know of none whose 
transparency is perfect. Whether it be that 
some of the rays in their passage encounter 
bodily the particles of the media, and are 
thereby reflected; or, whether they are 
stopped or turned aside by the forces which 
reside in the molecules, or ultimate atoms 
of bodies, without actual encounter, or other- 
wise detained or neutralized by them; cer- 
tain it is, that even in the most rare or tran- 
sparent media, such as air, water, and glass, 
a beam of light intromitted, is gradually 
extinguished, and becomes more and more 
feeble as it penetrates to a greater depth 
within them, and ultimately becomes too 
faint to affect our organs. Thus, on the 
tops of very high mountains, a much greater 
multitude of stars is visible to the naked eye 
than in the plains at their feet; the weak 
light of the smallest of them being too much 
reduced in its passage through the lower 
atmospheric strata, to affect the sight. Dr. 
Olbers has even supposed the same to hold 
good with the imponderable media (if any) 
of the celestial spaces, and conceives this to 
be the reason why so few stars (not more 
than about ten millions) can be seen with 
the most powerful telescopes. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
—@=— 
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Tae mean temperature, from November 
20th to December 31st, 1831, was 44 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. The 
maximum, which was 56 degrees, took 
place on November 23d and December 9th, 
when the direction of the wind on both days 
was south-westerly ; the maximum, which 
was 30 degrees, took place on December 
25th, when the direction of the wind was 

















southeasterly, The range of the thermo. 
meter, during the above period, was 26 
pe ge the prevailing wind south- 
west. The direction of the wind has been 
south-westerly, fifteen days ; westerly, nine ; 
north-westerly, six ; north-easterly, five ; 
southerly, three; south-easterly, two; and 
northerly, two. 

The mean temperature of November was 
42 degrees, and of December 44 degrees ; 
the prevailing wind being west during the 
former month, and south-west during the 
latter, 

Fog was prevalent on the following days, 
November 28th, December 3d, and 24th 
to 27th. During the latter days, it oc- 
curred with scarcely any intermission ; and 
was very dense on the evenings of the 24th, 
25th, and 26th. 

December 7th and 12th were distinguish- 
ed by considerable gales of wind. 
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THE TULIP AND THE ROSE. 
A FABLE. 


A Tv.iP, which is prized by most,— 
A scentless flower of lovely hue, 

Which some pronounce the garden’s boast, 
Upon a blooming flower-bed grew, 

And on its tall and slender stem 

Display'd its gaudy diadem. 


One morn, as she unclosed her eye, 

And look'd abroad in haughty pride, 
Near to her bed she did espy 

A Rose, full-blown, and throwing wide 
A fragrance to the morning air, 
Which the proud Tulip could not bear. 


Ah me! she cried, what scent is here, 
Which thus pollutes the breath of morn ?— 
Nay, nay, dear sister Rose, forbear ! 
Then tossed her gaudy head in scorn ; 
And then, the noisome smell to stop, 
She closed her crimson petal up. 


The Rose, who could not brook the taunt, 
Replied, while anger stung her breast, 

“ Thou foolish, envious thing, avaunt! 
That sneer’st at merit unpossest 

By thee, and all thy worthless tribe— 

Go to! I scorn thy harmless gibe. ’ 


“ Nay, nay,” the Tulip straight exclaim'd, 
“ No harm, dear sister Rose, is meant; 

Why is your breast with gall inflamed ? 
You boast some beauty! but this scent 

Is here a nuisance—pray attend 

To decency, and I'm your friend.” 


“ Some beauty!” said the Rose,“ yes—la! _~ 


Such aa the sweetest kiss insures. 
You boast alittle, too; but, ah! 

What's beauty, with a breath like yours? 
Where, if a suitor touch your lip, 
The breath of poison he will sip. 


“ And now, good madam Tulip, list ; 

By fairest hands I’m oft carest, 
Am by the lips of beauty kiss'd, 

And find a throne on Celia’s breast ; 
While you are view’d with scornful brow— 
Your all consists in outward show.” 


POETRY. 


“TI,” said the Tulip,“ on these banks 
Tn varied-colourd vest am seen— 

Behold! we stand in martial ranks— 
Of all these vassals I’m the queen! 

Above them all I rear my head, 

I nod, and lo, I am obey'd! 


“* While you upon an hateful thorn 

Are doom’d to hang your drowsy head, 
You ope your gaping eye at morn— 

At night you’re number'’d with the dead— 
That stench again you waft this way; 
Dear sister, have some mercy, pray !” 


O Pride! thou base perfidious guest, 
That thou couldst from thy throne be burl’d! 
And thou, rank Envy, from thy nest 
Be hooted round a eclamorous world! 
That jarring discord thence might cease, 
And friendship live, and love increase. 


So high the contest rose at length, 
Between these flowers of high pretence, 

That each had almost spent its strength 
In ire and vaunting eloquence ; 

While Boreas heard each hot dispute, 

And vow'd he'd strike at Envy’s root. 


“T'll end this warm debate,” he said; 
Then swell’d his ample cheeks, and blew 
A sudden blast across the bed 
All where the gaudy Tulip grew— 
The Tulip bow'd its trembling bead, 
It snapt—’twas number’d with the dead! 


The Rose beheld its fatal fall 

With helf a laugh and half a sneer ; 
In mockery at its fate withal, 

She waved her head above its bier; 
Stern Boreas saw the shameful deed, 
And vow’'d that she the next should bleed. 


Again his ample cheeks he fill’d, 

And through the rose-bush rudely pass'd ; 
The deed was done—now he beheld 

Her leaves all scatter’d in the blast, 
Which to the Tulip form'd a bed 
Whereon to rest its dying head. 


Near Halifax. Taos, Crossiey. 
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LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM—TO 
MISS B.,ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


Since life is but a vapour, and time is on the wing, 

Forgive me if | take my harp, and touch a solemn 
string. 

For while we all are hastening, each to his closing 
day, 

I dare not waste a moment, or throw an hour away. 

Full well I know that albums, too often do contain 

Such lines as puff the heart with pride, and make 
the careless vain. 

And many of the writers have made it all their care, 

To lavish empty flattery, and praises lightas air: 

But whilst —= in thine a pure unblemish'd page, 

My —— shall be serious,though not the words 
of age. 


This day Root commemorate, thy long past day 
of birth; 

And surely, then, thy musings should tarry not on 
earth: 

For God'the Lord invites thee, to send thy thoughts 
above; 

And while he stoops to notice, he proffers thee his 
love. 

Oh! seize the hand held out to guide to yonder 
world so bright, 

Where allis heaven and happiness, where all is 
joy and light. 

Thus let this birth-day bear thy mind to glory’s 
high abode, 

And seal here in covenant and union with thy 
God, 


How long thou wilt continue tong here below, 
It is not mine to guess, for God alone can know, 
But this my earnest wish,my earnest prayer shall be, 
That thy spirit may be fitted for a bless’d eternity. 
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And then, should birth-days o'er thy bead in quick 
succession roll, 

They will but urge thee onward, to the birth-day 
of thy soul, 

And when thine earthly birth-days sball here for 
ever cease, 

May bands of angels waft thee to everlasting peace. 

Chelmsford, April 25, 1831. 


———— 


THE INFANT SMILE. 


Taat smile affords a transient gleam, 
Of purity and bliss supreme, 
hat once in Eden bloomed ; 
Ere bright perfection fied from earth, 
And sin and sorrow marked our birth, 
Or death his power assumed. 


lf thou should’st hasten to the tomb, 

Sweet innocent! who'd dare to doom 
Thy soul to endless wo ; 

When Christ declares, in words of love, 

“Of such consists the world above,” 
Enough for us to know. 


' Jt would be hard indeed to part 
With thee, sweet treasure of my heart! 
To me so kindly given ; 
Yet, if that smile in death should sleep, 
1 w ould not in despondence weep, 
It must awake in heaven ! R,S. 


Qe 


LINES ON FINDING TWO HUMAN FORE.- 
TEETH, IN THE CHURCH YARD, AT 
BATLEY. 


Timr was, when you adorn’d the coral lip, . 
And grac’d, perbaps, lov’d beauty’s winning smile, 
While some enraptur’d swain might sigh to sip 
The nectar’d tribute Celia breath’d the while. 


Did you employ the fair-one’s daily care, 
While on her toilette, tinctures’ brushes lay, 
Eager those fading charms still to repair, 
Which time more certain sought to rend away ? 


And was your once possessor, haughty, proud ?— 
Scorn’d she the meaner forms which nature gave, 
Alas! the face where beauty’s radiance glow'd, 
Has no attractions in the gloomy grave. 


Perchance, some ghastly beggar's lips between 
You stood ;—the child of misery and wo, 

Where want and sickness rul’d the awful scene, 
And where the grinders had not much to do. 


Did you to some harsh overseer belong, 

Who mutter’d curses on the vagrant poor ; 

Ani have you sneer’d upon the hapless throng, 
That, pinch’d by hunger, sought the parish door! 


Claimed by some shrew, did v0 assist the tongue 
In wordy warfare and the noisy strife, 

While to her spouse full many a peal she rung, 
The eternal rattle that disturb’d his life ? 


Or did some epicure once call you his, 

Who lov’d the smoking board, and groaning spit, 
Who ask’d no higher heaven, or nobler bliss, 
‘Than midst the hecatombs of meats to sit ? 


Some gay Lothario might these relics bear, 

The man of bows, of compliments, perfume, 

With honied speech, who charm'd the list’ing fair, 
And, like the siren, lur’d them to their doom. 


Or have you lent the pious preacher aid, 

The crowded list’ning audience to move, 

While drest in siniles his face, his tongue displayed 
The rich exuberance of a Saviour’s love? 


Whose once you were—what your possessor’s lot, 
Fair, plain, rieh, poor, wise, or despotic he, 

I cannot tell ; the mortal now is not, 

And you so valued, useless now I see. 


From what you are, and what you once have been, 
These serious lessons learnt, may I retain, 
Humility becomes this fading scene, 

And pride is hateful in corruption’s train. 


’*Tis wisdom’s part, since man is born to die, 
The lLasty sojourner of life’s short day, 

To seek a permanent abode on high, 
That heavenly clime which smiles Toyons decay. 


J 
Carlinghow New Hall, near Leeds. 





Review.— The Complete Works of Philip 
Doddridge, D.D. in two Vols. Royal 
8vo. pp. 1038—1259. Westley and 
Davis. London. 1831. 


Dr. Dopprince is so well known in the 
theological world, that to mention his name 
is to call forth a great variety of pleasing 
associations. With his valuable works, 
every student for the ‘ministry, and every 
profound inquirer after truth, we presume 
to be well acquainted. Though published 
at different times, they have been more 
than half a century before the world ; and 
so long as intrinsic worth shall prove a 
passport to patronage, they are in no dan- 
ger of being withdrawn from circulation. 

In most former editions, the writings of 
this eminent man were sold in an expen- 
sive form, and, as a natural consequence, 
were rather treasured up in the libraries of 
the wealthy, than dispersed among the 
reading community, for whose edification 
they were so admirably adapted: On the 
present occasion, this once insuperable 
barrier is broken down, and the entire 
works of this pious, learned, and indefa- 
tigable author, are presented to the public 
in two volumes, at a price which, in “a 
years, would not have purchased his 
Family Expositor. From the number of 

which each contains, it will be seen 
that they are of no diminutive bulk ; and 
we may add, that each page extending 
over a large surface of paper, and, without 
notes, containing about eighty lines, an 
attentive perusal of the whole will furnish 
employment to many days of close and 
unremitting application. 

The first volume contains a “ Life of the 
Author,” his “ Family Expositor,” “A 
Dissertation on Sir Isaac Newton’s Chro- 
nology,” and a copious index. The “ Me- 
moir,” by Job Orton, may be justly ranked 
among the best specimens of biography in 
the English language. The “Family Ex- 
positor” gives the sacred text in the margin, 
and then combines it with a paraphrase, in 
harmonious order, on all the books of the 
New Testament, divided into short sections, 
each of which is followed by a devotional 
improvement of the doctrines and precepts 
which it contains. This is a work of ines- 
timable value, and, without any other, would 
have been sufficient to immortalize its 
author’s name. 














The second volume comprises the “ Life 
of Colonel Gardiner,” Theological Lec- 
tures,” “Sermons,” “Hymns,” “ Letters,” 
* Lectures on Preaching,” and some mis- 
cellaneous articles. The life of the pious 
colonel is too well known to require any 
observations. On perusing it, the reader 
will be. ready to exclaim, “Is not this a 
brand plucked out of the fire?” The lec- 
tures put on a very formal aspect, and, 
from the alterations in arrangement which 
more modern times have introduced, ap- 
pear in a kind of antiquated dress. They 
seem to assume a mathematical character, 
and to aim ata species of demonstration, of 
which moral, ethical, and revealed subjects 
are not always susceptible. But notwith- 
standing this somewhat obsolete garb, they 
display the author’s talents and researches 
to a high degree of advantage ; nor is there 
a topic connected with the great subjects 
of which they treat, on which something of 
considerable importance may not be ga- 
thered from them. The sermons are plain, 
practical, and edifying, and may be sur- 
veyed as lively transcripts of their author’s 
mind. The hymns are well known, many 
among them having been transplanted into 
almost every collection that has been pub- 
lished. His letters display a great diversity 
of talent, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the subjects on which they are 
written, 

These two large octavo volumes, embo- 
dying all the works of this excellent author, 
appear to be correctly and neatly printed. 
It must have been an undertaking attended 
with considerable expense, which nothing 
but their sterling worth and long-established 
character could have justified. But, from 
the well-known literary and theological 
reputation of Dr. Doddridge, and the se- 
rious respect with which they have uni- 
formly been received, the publisher can 
have little doubt of an honourable reim- 
bursement. His sale may not be so rapid 
as ephemeral publications acquire, which 
blaze for a moment, and then disappear for 
ever—but it will be permanent; and for 
ages yet to come, they will be in continued 
requisition. 

It would perhaps be going too far to 
place Doddridge by the side of Baxter, 
though the name of each is immortal ; and 
when the “ Rise and Progress of Religion 
in the Soul” by the former, shall cease to 
be remembered, “The Saint’s Everlasting 
Rest” of the latter, may be considered as 
trembling on the margins of oblivion. We 
rejoice to find the works of Dr. Doddridge 
thus compressed, and thus reduced in 
price, from a full persuasion that they will 
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now find their way into the hands of many 
readers, by whom they were previously 
unattainable. We scarcely know any work 
in which £1. 18s. can be more advanta- 
geously laid out, than in the whole works 
of Dr. Doddridge. 


- 


Revirw.— Sermons, by the late Rev. Ed- 
ward Payson, D.D., Pastor of the Se- 
cond Church in Portland, in the United 
States. 8vo. pp. 508. Holdsworth. 
London. 1831, 


Ir has frequently been observed, respecting 
the celebrated George Whitefield, that his 
oral discourses contained a pathos, a sub- 
limity, and an almost superhuman corrus- 
cation of thought, which in his written 
sermons can no where be found. In a 
less eminent degree, we apprehend that 
similar remarks will apply to Mr, Payson, 
and to his discourses which appear in this 
volume. In both preachers there was a 
commanding eloquence, arising from occa- 
sions and evanescent circumstances, which 
manner, attitude, tone, and impassioned 
energy might express, but which no lan- 
guage can embody in life and form. A 
painter may catch the colour of lightning, 
but he cannot pencil its motion, nor com- 
municate to his canvass the power of pro- 
ducing an electric shock. 

We have no intention, by making these 
remarks, to insinuate any thing to the dis- 
advantage of these discourses. They are 
evangelical in principle, practical in ten- 
dency, and, founded upon some of the 
fundamental truths of the gospel dispensa- 
tion, enter deeply into what may be justly 
denominated the essence of Christianity. 
Without being philosophically profound, 
they display much intellectual acuteness, 
blended with a becoming zeal, and evince 
exemplary diligence in the Redeemer's 
cause, 

It appears from an advertisement pre- 
fixed to this volume, that the author, who 
died in 1827, was among the most popular 
preachers of the United States, where his 
ministerial labours were blessed in a very 
remarkable manner. There was, we are 
told, in his delivery, “ an unaffected earnest- 
ness, a glowing intensity of feeling, a pecu- 
liarity of expression and utterance, a man~- 
ner wholly original and undescribable, 
which will not attend the perusal of his 
discourses. The reader will not feel the 
immediate influence of those prayers which 
disarmed criticism, and awed the most 
thoughtless, which brought them directly 
before Infinite Majesty, and made them 
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feel that they had business of greater im- 
portance than to criticize or cavil.” 

That such feelings would be produced 
by an energetic eloquence, delivering the 
exalted. sentiments which the followin 
words convey, on the ascent of our Lo 
into heaven, we can easily conceive— 


“ As we rise, the earth fades away from our 
view ; now we leave worlds, suns, and systems be- 
hind us, Now we reach the utmost limits of crea- 
tion ; now the last star disappears, and no ray of 
created light is seen. But a new light begins to 
dawn and brighten upon us. It is the light of hea- 
ven, which pours in a flood of glory from its wide 
open gates, spreading continual meridian day, far 
and wide through the regions of ether and space. 
Passing onward through this flood of day. the songs 
of heaven bezin to burst upon your ears, and 
voices of celestial sweetness, yet loud as the sound 
of many waters, and of mighty thunderings, are 
heard exclaiming, ‘Alleluia! for the od 
omnipotent reigneth.’? A moment more, and you 
have passed the gates, you are in the midst of the 
city, you are before the eternal throne, you are in 
the immediate presence of God, and all his glories 
are blazing around you like a consuming fire, 
Flesh and blood cannot support it ; your bodies dis- 
solve into their original dust,butyour immortal souls 
remain, and stand naked spirits before the great 
Father of spirits. Nor, in losing their tenements 
of clay, have they lost the powers of perception. 
No, they are now all eye, all ear, nor can you close 
the eyelids of the soul, to shut out for a moment 
the dazzling, overpowering splendours which sur- 
round you, and which appear like light condensed, 
like glory which may be felt. You see, indeed, no 
form or shape; and yet your whole souls perceive, 
with instinctive clearness and certainty, the im- 
mediate, awe-inspiring presence of Jehovah. You 
see no countenance ; and yet you feel as if a coun- 
tenance of awful majesty, in which all the perfec- 
tions of Divinity shone forth, were bearing upon 
you wherever you tarn. You see no eye; and yet 
a piercing, heart-searching eye, au eye of omni- 
seient purity, every glance of which goes through 
your soul like a flash of lightning, seems to look 
sag ‘ow from every point of surrounding space. 

ou feel as if enveloped in an atmosphere, or 

lunged in an ocean of existence, intelligence, per- 
tien, and glory; an ocean of which your labour- 
ing minds can take in only adrop; an ocean. the 
depth of which you cannot fathom, and the breadth 
of which you cannot fully explore. Bat,whileyou feel 
utterly unable to comprehend this infinite Being, 
Pe views of him, so far as they extend, are per- 
ectly clear and distinct. You have the most vivid 
perception, the most deeply-graven impressions, of 
an infinite, eternal, oa spotiess mind, in which 
the images of all things past, present, and to 
come are most harmoniously seen, arranged in the 
most perfect order, and detined with the nicest 
accuracy : of a mind which wills with infinite ease, 
but whose volitions are attended by a power omni- 
potent and irresistible, and which sows worlds, 
suns, and systems through the fields of space, with 
far more facility than the husbandman scatters his 
seed upon the earth: a mind, whence have flowed 
all the streams which ever watered any portion of 
the universe with life, intelligence, holiness, or 
happiness, and which is still full, overflowing, and 
inexhaustible.”—p. 89. 


nutes 
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Review.—Luther’s Table Talk, or some 
choice Fragments from the familiar Dis- 
course of that godly and learned Man, 
Dr. Martin Luther. 12mo. pp. 348. 
Longman. London. 1832. 


Tae name of the author will furnish con- 
clusive evidence, that this is a reprint of 
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what has been long before the world. We 
learn from the preface, that “ Luther's Ta- 
ble Talk” was first published in 1571; 
that it was translated into English in 1651, 
under the sanction of a committee of parlia- 
ment; and that this is an abridgment of 
the original work. It further appears, that 
the materials of which this volume is com- 
posed, were taken from Luther's lips in 
common conversation when in company, 
and preserved until a sufficient quantity 
had been collected, to furnish out a repast 
for his numerous admirers and friends, 
“ Luther,” the preface observes, “ seems, in 
short, to have had his Boswell ; some hum- 
ble admirer, who, like the entertaining bio- 
grapher of Johnson, thought every thing of 
value which fell, or might have fallen, from 
the lips of so great a man.” 

From the preceding remarks, it must be 
obvious that this volume embodies a col- 
lection that is highly miscellaneous. The 
articles are very numerous, and much di- 
versified. They have all, however, a bear- 
ing, in a greater or less degree, on the im- 
portant subjects of popery and reformation, 
in which the author’s whole soul seemed to 
be totally absorbed. Scattered throughout 
these pages, we find the sentiments of this 
great man on many topics of occasional 
occurrence, which could not with propriety 
be introduced into his regular Works, They 
appear to have been called forth by the 
contingencies of the moment, and to have 
been arrested as the fugitive emanations of 
a gigantic mind. In every sentence, the 
commanding inflexibility which appears, 
evinces that his character was formed for 
the great work which God raised him up to 
accomplish. 

The reader is not, however, to suppose 
that these extemporaneous and momentary 
effusions are to be all measured by one 
common standard. They rise or sink in 
value, as the occasion was more or less 
imperious, and as the mind of this christian 
Hercules was either animated or depressed 
with his subject. Few passages, however, 
appear, that we could wish the selector had 
suppressed, all being instructive, spirited, 
and full of vigour. 

Stern and inexorable as Luther was, when 
viewed as a reformer, in the society of his 
friends he was capable of unbending, and 
of entertaining them with anecdotes which 
he had picked up in his turbulent journey 
through life, and of mingling pleasantries 
of his own, when occasions allowed their 
introduction, Luther’s Table Talk, is there- 
fore, a book, which instruction, information, 
and rational entertainment combine to ren- 
der interesting. 
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REVIEW.—THORN ON BAPTISM—CECIL’S SERMONS. 


Revrew.— Modern Immersion not Scrip- 
ture Baptism. By William Thorn. 
12mo. p. 382. Holdsworth. London. 
1831. 


Tue Baptist controversy may be considered 
as comparatively of ancient date. The 
above expression comprehends much more 
than the mode and subject. A considerable 
number of men, professed teachers of the 
christian faith, but who, on all the vital 
points of genuine religion, give an accom- 
modating interpretation to the holy scrip- 
tures, view baptism by water, and regene- 
ration, as synonymous, They admit of no 
regeneration but that of the administration 
of baptism :—a doctrine more pernicious 
and deadly never was taught even by an 
infidel. 

Men of principle and piety have, we 
regret to say, differed very widely on the 
mode and subject of baptism. This topic 
has greatly divided the church of Christ, 
and has contributed as much, if not more 
than any other point, to cool the affections 
of disciples to each other. Many works of 
considerable merit have been published by 
both parties, and, of late, more enlightened 
views,” as we conceive, of the design . of 
christian baptism have been entertained. 

The present work, by Mr. Thorn, is con- 
fined to one point, namely, the mode of 
baptism. That he has done justice to ‘this 
department of the subject, as far as reading, 
research, and universal application are con- 
cerned, even those who differ from him in 
sentiment cannot but allow. Mr. Thorn 
sets out with the assertion, that plunging is 
not christian baptism. He then proceeds 
to establish this position. He has examined 
the works of all the men of eminence of the 
Baptist denomination on this subject ; and if 
ever a writer made his opponents destroy 
their own fortification, Mr. Thorn is that 
very man. It is a question with us, if any 
man, living or dead, has examined the Bap- 
tist library with more keenness and good 
effect. It is indeed astonishing, how he 
has culled every thing which the body has 
to say in favour of immersion; and, from 
the ablest pens of this body, he has for- 
midably assailed their position. 

He has in like manner examined the 
works of the most learned men who main- 
tain a as the mode of baptism. He 
has brought both classes into the open 
field ; and we cannot but think that the 
impartial will maintain that, as a general 
in this warfare, he has displayed splendid 
talents, : 

We have neither time nor room to make 
quotations from the body of the treatise ; 
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neither would brief quotations do justice to 
the writer. We recommend a careful and 
speedy perusal of Mr. Thorn’s book to all 
inquiring minds on the subject of baptism. 
To students of divinity, and pastors of 
churches, it is an invaluable treasure. The 
former should not enter on the duties of the 
ministry until they have made themselves 
masters of the leading sentiments of the 
treatise. 

As a respectable author, Mr. Thorn has. 
appeared before the public prior to the 
present work, His book on the Sabbath 
contains a vast body of useful information : 
and his late treatise on Tithes, proves him 
to be a man of great reading. His master- 
= however, is his work on Baptism. 

n the republic of letters his name must be 
permanent, and he has placed the church 
of God under an obligation, on chis subject, 
which few other men have done. We trust 
it will have a universal sale, 


i 


Review.—Three Discourses on Practical 
Subjects. By the late Rev. Richard 
Cecil, A.M. 12mo. pp.120. Crofts. 
London. 1832. ‘ 


Tue Rev. Richard Cecil was well known 
in the christian world during his life, and 
since his death his valuable writings have 
kept his name in continual remembrance, 
These three discourses, we are told in the 
titlepage, are “ now first published ;” but 
why they were withheld from the press, no 
information is given. It could not have 
been through the want of intrinsic merit, 
either as compositions, or as inculcating 
unsound doctrine. They are founded on 
“ The Repentance of Peter,” “The Death 
of John the Baptist,” and the unavailing 
reflection of “ Rich Man in Tor- 
ment.” 

These discourses are characterized by a 
familiar energy, both in language and sen- 
timent, and the topics of discussion are 
exhibited in so luminous a manner, that 
readers may readily make an application 
of their import to themselves under similar 
circumstances, 

From the simple sources of the texts, the 
author draws forth many important sub- 
jects, which he elucidates with clearness, 
and applies with fidelity. The eanestness 
and affection which breathe throughout the 
whole evince that “ he was serious in a 
serious cause.” In all his delineations the 
hand of a master is visible ; and no one, we 
think, can read these sermons without 4 
ing compunction, apprehension, and a soli- 
citude for grace to help in time of necd. 
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Review.— Hints to Five Classes :—Op- 
posers of the Truth ; those who neither 
0 nor embrace it; Hypocrites ; 
Weak and Inconsistent Christians ; 
Humble, Devout, and Holy Christians. 
12mo, pp.114. Seeley. London. 1832. 


Tuere is a great degree of earnestness in 
these hints ; and the appeals made to scrip- 
ture authority, are both numerous and ap- 
propriate. The method adopted by the 
author is chiefly hortative, and we = 
him the fullest credit for his sincerity. 
greater part, however, of what he has ad- 
vanced, will be influential only on those 
persons who profess to believe in revelation, 
and to be governed by its unerring dictates. 
Against such as oppose the truth by deny- 
ing the inspiration of the scriptures, these 
hints furnish but a scanty supply of argu- 
ment. By them, all that the author has 
advanced will be resolved into fogmatism ; 
and, secure in this subterfuge, promises, 
threatenings, exhortations, and expustula- 
tion will be permitted to plead in vain. 

The case, however, will be very different 
with those who acknowledge the authenti- 
city of the scriptures. To nominal profes- 
sors, whether indifferent to the experience 
and practice of the truths they admit, grown 
weary in well-doing, or retaining the form 
of godliness without its power, these hints 
are likely to prove advantageous. There is 
an awakening heart-stirring spirit, to such 
as these, running throughout the whole ; and, 
if read with seriousness, and a desire to be 
benefited, we doubt not that this little 
volume will prove a blessing. 


a 


Revrew.— Mental Recreation ; or, Select 
Mavims, &c. from Philosophers, States- 
men, Divines, &c., chosen from one 

- hundred Authors. 12mo, pp. 349. 
Longman. London. 1832. 


By whom these selections were made, we 
presume not to guess; the preface being 
without a signature, and the title-page 
without a name. This is, however, of less 
consequence to the reader, than to know 
what kind of maxims this volume contains. 

Selected from Grecians, Romans, ancient 
fathers of the: church, Arabians, Chinese, 
Hindoos, English, French, Scotch, Spanish, 
and Italians, the,variety is great; and very 
numerous are the subjects on which these 
maxims are brought to bear. Some few 
among them are of a very questionable 
character, and others are attributed to men 


-who are not their authors—but the greater 


portion is good; and many, if treasured up 


in the memory, would be a valuable acqui- 
sition in the journey of life. Of these 
maxims we now present a few to our read- 
ers, and refer them to the volume whence 
these specimens have been selected :— 


“ Ancestry and Pedigree.” —“* Some men by ances- 
try, are only the shadow of a mighty name.”— Lucan. 

‘lt is a wretched thing to live on the fame of 
others.” —Juvenal, 

“* Philosophy does not look into igree: she 
did_ not adopt Plato as noble, but she made him 
such.” —Seneca. 

“ Seek not for a good man’s pedigree.”—Spanish 
Proverb. 

“The man who prides himself on a long list of 
ancestry, without personal merit, may be ludicrously, 
though justly,’ compared to a potato plant, best 
part of which is underground.” — B. 

‘* Extravagance tnd *Prodigality.”—** He that will 
eae will have to agonize.”—Chinese Proverb. 

rodigality and dissipation at last bring a man to 
the want of the necessaries of life ; he falls into 
verty, misery, and abject disgrace ; so that even his 
acquaintance, fearful of being > to restore to 
him what he has squandered with them or upop 
them, fly from him as a debtor from his creditors, 
and he is left abandoned by all the world '’—Volney. 

- Never spend Michaelmas rent in Midsummer 
moon. 

“ A young spendthrift makes an old beggar. 

“ Fame.”—" In Fame's temple there is always a 

niche to be found for. rich dunces, importunate 
oO 


of the human 





race.” —Zimm 


erman. 
“* All fame is dangerous; good brings envy, bad 


ame. 
“ The thirst for fame is stronger than the desire 
for virtue.”—B, 

“* Fashion.”—“ A fop of fashion is the mercer's 
friend, the tailor's fool, and his own foe.” 

“ He alone is a man, who can resist the genius of 
the age, the tone of fashion, with vigorous simplicity 
and modest courage.” — Lavater. 


a 


Review.—Sermons on various interesting 
occasions, adapted for Families and 


Villages. By W. Dransfield. 2 vols. 
12mo. . 256—273. Simpkin and 
Marshall. London. 1831. 


Tr the great mass of English population are 
not pious, their irreligion cannot be attri- 
buted to the want of sermons. At all sea- 
sons of the year, both in town and country, 
in all shapes, and at all prices, in which 
books appear, they continue to swarm from 
the press. Out of this accumulated and 
accumulating aggregate, many are worth- 
less, many are useless, and many are per- 
nicious; but it is pleasing to add, that a 
decent proportion contain intrinsic excel- 
lencies, and inculcate doctrines and precepts 
which merit the reader’s most serious con- 
sideration and practical regard. 

The two volumes now on our desk were 
published at different times; and so favour- 
ably have they been received, that one has 

through four editions, and the other 
through two. This circumstance speaks 
strongly in favour of these discourses ; and 
when it is considered that they are neither 
time-serving nor temporizing, we cannot but 
infer, that evangelical truth has still a tri- 
umphant number of genuine friends. 

The subjects are greatly diversified ; but 
even when they are historical and specula- 
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REVIEW.—FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY—CABINET LIBRARY. 97 


tive, practical utility is always kept in view. 
Designed for families and villages, the lan- 
guage is plain and expressive. Its sentences 
are rarely wrapped in obscurity, and no one 
need read them twice to comprehend their 
meaning. Without being coarse or vulgar, 
the author seems to have used plain words 
for plain people, and throughout his volumes 
to have furnished evidence, that the sublime 
truths of Christianity may be communicated 
in terms of familiar import, simply ex pressed, 
and easily understood. Even these are no 
contemptible excellencies; but we feel per- 
suaded, that the author would find a higher 
gratification in learning that the sublime 
truths which he inculcates’ are cordially re- 
ceived, and uniformly practised, by all who 
may read his discourses. 
~—— 


Revirw.— Family Classical Library. 
Vols. XX. XXIL XXII. XXIII. 
XXIV. 12mo. Valpy. London. 

Sevenat of the preceding volumes in this 

series, we have already noticed in terms of 

well-merited approbation. Those now be- 
fore us follow in the ranks, and bring before 
the reading public additional compositions 
of classic antiquity in an English dress. 
The three former include the works of Thu- 
cydides, and the two latter enter on those 
of Plutarch. The fame of these venerable 
authors is so extensively known, so well 
founded, and so justly appreciated, as to 
preclude all necessity for comment or re- 
commendation. The former is from a trans- 
lation by Dr. William Smith, dean of 

Chester, and the latter by John and Wil- 

liam Langhorne. 

In drawing these standard compositions 
from their silent retreats in the libraries of 
the wealthy and learned, and throwing them 
into an extensive circulation, Mr. Valpy has 
acted with much literary patriotism ; and we 
cannot for a moment doubt, that his liberal 
exertions to diffuse classical knowledge 
throughout the country, will receive that 
patronage which he so justly merits. It is 
possible that some diminutive beauty in 
elegance of expression, some evanescent 
sparkling of thought, discernible in the ori- 
ginals, may have evaporated in the transla- 
tion; but whoever compares them together, 
will readily allow, that nothing of moment 
has been suffered to disappear. 

Prefixed to these works is an interesting 
memoir of their respective authors, stating 
the age in which they lived, and the occa- 
sion of their writings. The sketches, in- 
deed, are condensed ; but as all the promi- 
nent features are preserved, and dates are 
associated with events and occurrences, 
2D, SERIFS, NO. 14.—Vol.. 11. 


they will prove of incalculable value to the, 
English student, who improves this oppor- 
tunity of making himself acquainted with 
these literary treasures of antiquity. 

We do not mean to insinuate that this is 
the first time in which thesé authors have 
appeared in an English dress. But we feel 
no hesitation in asserting, that this is the first 
time in which they have assumed such an 
inviting aspect, or have been presented in 
the garb of uniformity, at a price so low as 
to silence all pecuniary objections. It will 
be almost needless to add, that these are 
works of sterling value, with which many 
celebrated productions of the present day 
can bear nocomparison. They have stood 
the test of ages, and will retain their rank in 
the great republic of letters, when meretri- 
cious ornament and artificial fascination 
shall cease to captivate. Works like these, 
bearing their venerable authors’ names, bring 
with them their own recommendation, 


 — 


Review.— Lardner’s Cabinet Library, 
Vols. IV. V. VI. VII, 12mo, Long- 
man. London. 1831. 

Tue well-earned reputation of Dr. Lardner’s 

Cyclopedia, and also of his Cabinet Library, 

in many respects a kindred work, is so 

tirmly established, and so generally allowed, 
that many remarks on the present volumes 
will be wholly unnecessary. 

The fourth volume is an annual retro- 
spect of public affairs for 1831; it ranges 
over the kingdoms of Europe, and furnishes 
a compendium of all that is most interest- 
ing and important, both at home and 
abroad. The miseries inflicted by the Rus- 
sians on the unfortunate Poles, cannot be 
read without the mingled emotions of pity 
and indignation. 

Volume five is a continuation of the Life 
of George IV., which, with one that has 
preceded, and one that is to follow, com- 
prises the whole biography of this illus- 
trious monarch. This volume extends over 
the eventful period which lies between 1803 
and 1814, and is rendered particularly in- 
teresting by the great vicissitudes the 
war, the abdication of Napoleon, and the 
visit paid to England by the foreign sove. 
reigns. 

The sixth and seventh volumes are de- 
voted to the history of the Bourbons, whose 
names and destinies are so closely con- 
nected with the history of France, that an 
entire separation between them is totally 
impracticable. Delineating the character 
of an illustrious dynasty, these sketches 
are very amusing and instructive; but in 
many cases we have nothing more than 
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a closely condensed compendium, which 
but: barely connects the monarch with the 
multifarious events of his reign. Enough, 
however, appears in the early history of 
this royal tribe, to evince, that, with few 
exceptions, their reigns were disfigured 
with every species of despotism ; with 
wantonness that triumphed in the miseries 
it inflicted, and cruelties which human 
nature should both shudder and blush to 
own. 

It is not until we reach the tremend- 
ous but purifying tempest of the ever- 
memorable revolution, that the morning of 
liberty begins to dawn, and even this fre- 
quently appears enveloped in clouds which 
threaten even a darker night. The scum, 
however, which had been gathering for 
ages, was broken by this eventful hurricane ; 
and recent occurrences tell the world, that 
it is only on condition of being transformed 
from tyrants into men, that the Bourbons 
can hope to retain the throne of regene- 
rated France. 


a 


Review.— Fables, and other Pieces, in 
Verse. By Mary Maria Colling. 
With some Account of the Author, in 
Letters to Robert Southey, Esg., by 
Mrs. Bray. 8vo. pp.198. Longman. 
London. 1831. 


A varrety of -concurring circumstances 
render this publication one of the most 
interesting that we have seen for many 
years. Mary Maria Colling, the author, is 
a servant girl residing in Tavistock, Devon- 
shire, and who, without ambition to be 
known in the world, composed these fables 
for her own amusement, while attending on 
the duties of her station, and quietly pur- 
suing “the noiseless tenor of her way.” 
Genuine talents, however, cannot long be 
concealed ; some favourable circumstances 
will oecur -to bring the possessor of them 
mto notice ; “an insuppressive spring will 
toss him up in spite of fortune’s load,” and 
give to sterling merit an opportunity of 
being advantageously known. 

Fortunately for Mary Colling, she lived 
in the vicinity of Mrs. Bray, a lady well 
known, and deservedly celebrated, in the 
literary world, as the author of “The Tal- 
ba,” “De Foix,” “The White Hoods,” 
«“ The Protestant,” “Fitz of Fitzford,” and 
other works, from which she has gathered 
lasting renown. 

Mrs. Bray, taking this humble but meri- 
torious girl under her patronage, has, in 
some letters, addressed to Robert Southey, 
Esq., and which ate prefixed to the fables, 
given an outline of her biography, which, 
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we presume, no person can read without 
feeling a lively interest in her future wel- 
fare. The account is written in a pleasing 
and animated strain. It is an animation, 
however, arising from the facts which the 
narrative supplies, and, without any artifi- 
cial effort to solicit favour, is admirably 
calculated to disarm criticism of severity, 
and to place the fables, and their unpre- 
suming author, in an amiable light. As a 
specimen of her talents in writing fables, 
we insert oue, founded on the following 
circumstance :— 

“ Some servant girls had a holiday given 
them, that they might go and see their 
friends at Plymouth. They left Tavistock 
in their natural character ; but on the road 
contrived to trick themselves out in some 
cast-off finery, and paraded Plymouth in 
the assumed character of ladies. They 
were met by a person who knew them, and 
who justly reproved their folly. Mary Col- 
ling heard the story, and it gave occasion to 
her fable of 


“The Turkeys and the Gander. 


“ Three turkeys once, am!itious grown, 
Went travelling where they were not known; 
And each in hopes.to be admired, 
His tail with peacock’s plumes attired, 
While thus the journey they pursued, 
Their borrowed beauties oft they viewed ; 
But, lo! by chance, to their regret, 
They soon a neighbouring gander met. 
The latter, although mach surprised, 
His neighbours quickly recognized : 
* My friends,’ said he,‘ bow strange the sight, 
Your tails are grown so fine since night !” 
The turkeys each assumed an air: 
One said,‘ You don’t know who we are; 
And "tis beneath ns, when we wander, 
To claim acquaintance with a gander." 
The gander answered, ‘ Though you're cross, 
And I am really at a loss 
What names to call you, now you roam, 
I’m sure you’re turkeys when at home.’ ” 
p. 66, 


Prefixed to this volume is a portrait of 
the author. The countenance is pleasing, 
and full of interest. The engraving is 
neatly executed, and does credit to the 
artist, as well as to the face which he repre- 
sents. The list of subscribers is numerous 
and highly respectable, and confers honour 
on those whose benevolence thus patronizes 
“ merit in a low estate.” 

——— on 


Review. — Geographical Annual ; on, 
Family Atlas, 12mo. Bull. London. 
1832. 


In point of real value, this annual far ex- 
ceeds any other that we have yet seen, sincé 
it has been fashionable for delicate flowers 
to bloom in the depth of winter. It con- 


tains a series of maps, comprising the — 


globe, its four great sections, and most of 
the principal kingdoms and empires scat- 
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tered over the face of the earth. On each 
map we find a multitude of figures which 
refer to an opposite page, where a brief 
explanation of the part is given. 

e first map presents to the eye at one 
view, all the principal mountains in the 
world. Europe, Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica, has each its distinct range, and by the 
scale of elevation graduated in the mar- 
gin, the real and comparative height of all 
can be seen at a single glance. This is 
exceedingly valuable as an article of refer- 
ence, on all occasions that may require such 
information. Of these mountains, the mar- 
gin contains the names, and also that of 
the country in which they are situated, 
accompanied with figures which denote 
their respective elevations. 

On another map, immediately facing 
the preceding, the principal rivers in the 
world are delineated in a similar manner. 
Of these, the general courses are marked, 
and also the extent of country is displayed 
through which they flow, while the names 
of such large towns and cities are given, as 
have been erected on the banks by which 
they pass. 

The next map presents to us the princi- 
pal lakes in the world, each occupying an 
extent in proportion to its real magnitude. 
The marginal references give, though brief, 
the necessary information. 

The whole surface of the globe, includ- 
ing both land and water, next appears 
before us in various positions, presenting 
three distinct aspects under which islands, 
continents, and oceans may be contem- 
plated. These general views despatched, 
the work proceeds in its regular order, and 
thus exhibits in detail the nations and em- 
pires that display the most conspicuous 
figures on the globe. 

That this must have been a work of 
great labour and expense, can no more be 
doubted, than the permanency of its prac- 
tical utility can be called in question. The 
artist must have laboured with diligence 
and persevering assiduity ; but he will have 
the satisfaction of reflecting, that his work 
will endure for years to come, and retain 
its value when the caprices of fashion shall 
have introduced new fluctuations in floating 
literature. 

——= 


Review.— The British Preacher. Vol. LI. 
8vo. pp. 358. Westley § Davis. London. 
1831. 


Twenty-Four sermons, by twenty-four 
dissenting ministers, furnish out the contents 
of this volume. We are not disposed to 
undervalue the labours of any preacher, but 





we are not aware that these twenty-four dis- 
courses contain in general any superlative 
excellencies, to entitle them to this honour- 
able distinction. They inculcate whole- 
some truths, both in doctrine and precept ; 
and those among them that are occasional, 
are adapted to the subjects to which they 
apply. 

The fifteenth sermon, however, by Joseph 
Kinghorne, on the separate state in which 
spirits exist, we must consider as an excep- 
tion to the above general remark. It is 
argumentative, philosophical, and rational, 
and the steps by which the author advances 
to his ultimate conclusion, need not shrink 
from the most rigorous investigation. 
Thoughts like these are worthy of preser- 
vation, and deserving of that extensive cir- 
culation which is. acquired through the 
instrumentality of the press. 

There can be no doubt, that the tastes, 
views, and habits of thinking, of persons 
into whose hands this volume will fall, are 
exceedingly diversified, so that, what will 
please one will not gratify another. It 
is only, perhaps, to a few selected from 
the many, that Mr. Kinghorne’s sermon 
will appear in ail its value. A much 
greater number will find themselves at 
home in perusing what marches along the 
common road. To these, the greater part 
of this volume will prove an acquisition. 
With sermons of this description, the reli- 
gious world is deluged; and this, among 
other reasons, is ope, why, instead of being 
estimated according to their intrinsic worth, 
they are neglected, unread, and forgotten, 


eee 


Review.— The Wesleyan Preacher. Sher- 
wood and Co. London. 


Tus is a new periodical, which seems to 
have started into existence in October, 1831, 
since which time it has been regularly issued 
in weekly numbers at three-pence, and in 
monthly parts at one shilling, each. In point 
of character, it bears a strong resemblance to 
another publication, entitled “The British 
Preacher,” both being devoted to the ser- 
vice of the sanctuary. There is, however, 
this difference ; “The British Preacher” is 
supplied by the voluntary contributions of 
the dissenting ministers, while “ The Wes- 
leyan Preacher” is composed entirely of ser- 
mons taken from the lips of the respective 
speakers. 

The work before us, as its title imports, 
is exclusively confined to the discourses of 
the Wesleyan Methodist preachers, which 
being extemporaneous effusions, may be 
considered as exhibiting fair and unvar- 
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nished specimens of their doctrines, and 
manwer of preaching. The selections depend 
entirely upon the will or fancy of the short- 
hand writers who attend the chapels for the 
pur of taking down what is delivered. 
To the members of the Methodist society, 
the individuals who compose their congre- 
gations, and to all such as are attached to 
the doctrines they inculcate, this promises 
fair to be an interesting publication. We 
have not had an opportunity of consulting 
many of those preachers \ \se discourses 
are thus published, as to .he fidelity with 
which their sermons have been reported ; 
but, so far as our observations extend, we 
have no reason to believe that any one will 
have much reason to complain of misrepre- 
sentation. 
a a oa 


Review.— Village Hymns for the promo- 
tion of Religious Revivals, original and 
selected. By the Rev. Asahel Nettle- 
ton, M.A., Connecticut, 18mo. pp. 600. 
Westley and Davis, London. 1832. 


Tuts compilation is of American origin, 
where it has been in extensive circulation 
for several years. By the Rev. Austin 
Dickinson it has lately been brought across 
the Atlantic, and under his superintendence 
an edition now appears in English type. 

We are informed in the preface, that 
about one hundred of these hymns are ori- 
ginal ; others are collected from American 
compositions, which have long appeared in 
other publications; and many are from 
Watts, Doddridge, Cowper, Newton, and 
other celebrated authors of our own 
country. 

Why these hymns should appear in im- 
mediate association with religious revivals, 
we are rather at a loss to discover. We 
have found but few among them that can 
be said to have any immediate connexion 
with extraordinary excitements, unless it be 
the cheerful metre, which, united to a lively 
tune, may vibrate in unison with that 
ardent flow of spirits which on such occa- 
sions animates the soul. But without 
looking to any particular outpouring of the 
Spirit of God, we perceive not why nearly 
all these hymns may not be used like 
others, on ordinary occasions, by all who, 
according to their degree of experience, 
worship, or desire to worship, God in spirit 
and in truth. 

On hymns bearing the names of Watts, 
Wesley, and others, well known and appre- 
ciated, it will be needless to make any 
observations. Those of transatlantic origin 


ate highly respectable, and worthy of the 
company in which they are found. They 
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breathe a spirit of piety, in language that is 
zealous but not intemperate, ardent but not 
enthusiastic, and animated without wild 
extravagance. Few expressions appear in 
any, which so overstep the bounds of mo- 
deration and prudence, as to compel their 
authors to ask the aid of hyperbole, to 
justify the extremes into which they have 
been hurried. In arrangement and classi- 
fication, perhaps, some beneficial alterations 
might be made, but this is a subject of 
minor consideration. As the volume now 
stands, it is a neat and valuable collection 
of hymns. 


i 


Revirw.— The Pilgrim's Progress, from 
this World to that which is to Come, &c. 
By John Bunyan. 12mo. pp. 378. 
Religious Tract Society, London. 1831. 


To say that this is a new edition, will ex- 
cite very little surprise among any of our 
readers, for most of them know that this 
book has had more new editions than ever 
its author had new coats. It may, perhaps, 
be doubted, if any other book which Eng- 
land has ever yet produced, has obtained 
so extensive a circulation as this beautiful 
allegory ; and we may add, that we scarcely 
know any one more deserving of this popu- 
lar honour. 

This edition is neatly got up, has many 
well-executed and appropriate engravings, 
with occasional notes in the margin. Ex- 
ternally it is decorated with a gilt label ; 
and few persons need be told, that the 
Pilgrim’s Progress is nearly all gold within. 


a 
BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. The Harmonicon, Nos. 46, 47, 48, 


for October, November, and December, 


1831, (Longman, London,) contain, like 
most of their predecessors, much interesting 
matter forall the lovers of musical science. The 
Harmonicon not only displays an intimate 
acquaintance with the subject of music in 
general, but concentrates within its pages 
the present state of this soothing enchan- 
tress throughout the civilized world. Many 
anecdotes and incidents, both instructive 
and amusing, are related of individuals whose 
names are inscribed on the tablets of immor- 
tality. The Harmonicon is a highly re- 
spectable publication, not likely to be lost 
on the stream of time. 

2. A Course of Lessons in French Li- 
terature, &c., selected from the most cele- 
brated French Authors, (Joy, London,) is 
thus explained in the preface. The first 




























rt contains an interlinear translation, both 
literal and free in the same line. The second 
rt contains on the opposite pages, a literal 
translation of each word ; and the distinction 
between the idioms.is shown by means of 
words in italics and parentheses. In the 
third part, the author has given a Sree trans- 
lation on opposite pages ; and in the fourth 
part, at the bottom of each page, a transla- 
tion of the most difficult words and phrases. 
To the professions thus made, the author 
has so fully adhered, that his book may be 
justly considered as a valuable acquisition to 
all who are learning the French language. 

3. Omnipotence, a Poem, by Richard 
Jarman, (Chappell, London,) has a startling 
aspect. Young poets, and poets whose ge- 
nius can scarcely rise to mediocrity, seem 
hardly aware of the hazard they run, when 
attempting to scale the mountains of omni- 
potence, or to drop their plummets into the 
abysses of infinity. The subject of this poem 
is so grand, that gigantic powers are de- 
manded to do it justice, and even to meet 
general expectation. This poem contains 
some decent lines, but the author’s abilities 
are unequal to the sublime task he has un- 
dertaken. 

4. Report of the Meetings for the -Ce- 
lebration of the Sunday School Jubilee, 
Sept. 14, 1831, (Depository, London,) gives 
a luminous and faithful account of the trans- 
actions, both in town and many places in the 
country, connected with the above memora- 
ble event. The total amount of money col- 
lected on the occasion, so far as could be 
ascertained, is stated to be £2,084. 5s. 84d.; 
but from several places no returns had been 
received when this report was printed. 

5. Nicotiana, or the Smoker's and 
Snuff-taker’s Companion, by Henry James 
Meller, Esq. (Wilson, London,) is a kind of 
mongrel humorous composition, which, by a 
mock attempt to praise smoking, chewing, 
and snuff-taking, holds up these filthy prac- 
tices to ridicule and contempt. 

6. An Earnest Appeal to every Lover of 
his Country, on the Necessity of forming 
Associations in every Town, for providing 
Allotments of Land for the industrious 
Poor, (Relfe, London,) is founded on ge- 
nuine philanthropic principles. From the 
statements given, it appears that experiments 
have been tried in many places, with great 
success ; and the author seems decidedly of 
opinion, that an extension of the system 
would relieve the country. His observations 
on this important subject are deserving of 
very serious attention. 

7. The Voice of Humanity, No. VI. 
(Nisbet, London,) has already awakened a 
strong feeling of compassion towards the 
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brute creation. Each number of this work 
brings some new atrocity to light, at which 
unbrutalized human nature blushes and 
revolts, Until these numbers made their 
appearance, no one would have conceived 
that such monsters in human form were in 
existence, as its articles bring before the 
public. But when such miscreants as 
Bishop and Williams, who have lately ex- 
piated their offences on the gallows, can be 
found to murder their own species, the 
shrieks and groans of tortured animals will 
be heard in vain, by those who inflict the 
torments which extort them. 

8. Speech of Mr. William Collins at the 
the Adjournment of first Public Meeting 
of the Temperance Society, July 5, 1831, 
(Bagster, London,) advocates with much 
ability this noble institution; at which 
drunkards may sneer, and the keepers of 
gin-shops rail. It has been proved by 
melancholy experience, that when an at- 
tachment to spirituous liquors unfortunately 
gains an ascendancy, moderation becomes 
a word without a meaning. For inveterate 
habits, abstinence is the only cure. Drunk- 
enness is a demon; and this kind goeth 
not out but by prayer and fasting. 

9. Eminent Piety essential to Eminent 
Usefulness, a Discourse by Andrew Reed, 
(Westley, London,) was preached at the 
anniversary of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, May 11, 1831; since which time, 
it has passed through three editions, This 
circumstance speaks highly in favour of the 
public confidence placed in the author’s 
talents. The discourse is not unworthy ot 
the patronage which it has obtained ; and 
few, we believe, who either heard it deliver- 
ed, or have since read it, will say that public 
confidence has been misapplied. 

10. The London Medical Gazette, No. 
V 111., (Longman, London,) contains many 
valuable articles on medical science. It is, 
however, a periodical that must derive its 
chief support from gentlemen of the pro- 
fession; among whom, we expect, -it will 
find many friends, as it will enable them 
to communicate their observations on such 
occurrences and passing events as may hap- 
pen to fall under their notice. Such works 
are calculated to elicit much useful know- 
ledge, of which the afflicted will reap the 
advantage. 

11. A Letter to a Friend, containing a 








few Heads for consideration on Subjects 


that trouble the Church, Charlotte 
Elizabeth, (Crofts, London,) bears almost 
exclusively on the wild dreams that visit 
and disturb Mr. Irving’s church, It justly 
exposes the absurdities connected with 
“the unknown tongues,” which would die 
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of themselves if people would but let them 


alone. 

12. The Church Revived without the 

aid of Unknown Tongues ; a’ Sermon 

d in the Scots Church, Swallow 
Street, by Robert Burns. D, D. F.8. A., 
(Douglas, London,) is an article that bears 
a strong resemblance to the preceding. It 
is, however, more argumentative; and in- 
directly investigates the wild pretensions of 
these visionaries on more extensive grounds, 
and points out their unfounded claim to 
respect by an appeal to the test of scripture. 
The preface is strong and pointed. The 
discourse is practical and cautionary, and 
worthy of being presented to the public 
from the press. 

13. Hymns and Evangelical Songs, by 
John Bulmer, Fifth Edition, (Woods- 
worth, London,) comprise some pretty 
compositions for children; by many of 
whom, we doubt not, they have been, and 
will be, read with much advantage. 

14. Some Account of Elizabeth Myers, 
(Baisler, London,) a pious girl, whose life 
and experience will be rendered useful to 
such as read it with sincerity. She was 
taught in Paddington Sunday school, and 
was an honour to the institution. 

15. Anti-Slavery Reporter, Numbers 
89, 90, and 91, still conuaues to “ hang on 
the broken rear of the enemy insulting.” 
Let the advocates for the continuance of 
slavery read, in number 89, “A view of 
Jamaica jails,” and, then, if able, look their 
honest countrymen in the face without a 
blush. To these horrible dens, the dun- 
geons of Antigua furnish a suitable coun- 
terpart. 

16. The Pulpit ; Part III. of Vol. 
XVIII, (Harding, London,) continues, 
as usual, to support its creditable character. 
Among the seven sermons which it con- 
tains, one on the gift of tongues, by the 
Rev. Mr. Irving, will be found the most 
remarkable. 

17. The Necessi'y of Moral Reform, 
a Sermon, by William Naylor, (Mason, 
London,) though availing itself of a once 
degraded, but at present popular term, has 
little or nothing todo with the great poli- 
tical measure, now agitated with.so much 
intensity of feeling and interest. The 
author justly considers, that nothing but 
timely repentance, and moral reformation, 
can avert the awful judgments of the Al- 
mighty, now impending over our guilty 
nation with such portentous menaces. 
These important topics are uniformly en- 
forced throughout this discourse, by reasons 
that are commanding, motives that are in- 
fluential, and authority that is divine. Mr. 
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Naylor’s observations are well deserving 
the deep attention of every serious reader. 
18. A Sermon occasioned by the late 
Brislol Riots, by W. R. Baker, (Hamil- 
ton, London,) proceeds upon the broad 
principle, that ignorance and intemperance 
are the sources of a nation’s calamities, and 
prepare their common victims for the per- 
petration of every crime. Hence the au. 
thor infers the necessity of such early and 
extended education, as shall imbue the 
moral powers with right principles of ac- 
tion, and cultivate habits of sobriety and 
order, as that which can alone prevent a 
recurrence of the evils which are here de- 
plored, The riots in Bristol he attributes 
to ignorance and drunkenness, and, by a 
process of plain reasoning, he traces to the 
same causes all the awful consequences 
that’ may be expected to follow. It isa 
well-timed discourse, abounding in whole- 
some advice, and practical observations. 





GLEANINGS, 


Mechanical Power of Detonating Powders.—Chemistry 
furnishes us with the means of calling into sudden 
action forces of a character infinitely more tremen- 
dous than that of gunpowder. The terrific violence of 
the different fulminating compositions is such, that 
they can only be compared to those untameable ani- 
mals, whose ferocious strength has hitherto defied 
all useful management, or rather to spirits evoked by 
the spells of a magician, manifesting a destructive 
and unapproachable power, which makes him but too 
happy to close his book, and break his wand, as the 
price of escaping unhurt from the storm he has raised. 
Such powers are not yet subdued to our purposes, 
whatever they may hereafter be ; but, in the expansive 
force of gases, liberated slowly and manageably from 
chemical mixtures, we have a host of inferior, yet 
still most powerful, energies, capable of being em- 
ployed in a variety of useful ways, according to emer- 
gencies.— Herschel’s Discourse on Natural Philosophy. 


Ferocity in Sport.—Nero compelled a great number 
of equestrians and senators to fight in the arena, both 
against one another and with wild beasts. The em- 
peror Commodus exhibited in his own person the 
gladiatorial art, the rage for which finally became so 
ungovernable, that not only did men of rank spon- 
taneously mingle in the infamous combats of the 
arena, but even women so far forgot their sex, and 
all regard to common decency, as to fight with one 
another before the assembled populace of Rome, Let 
this vilifying effect of the gladiatorial shows be ad- 
duced as a signal refutation of every modern Pliny, 
who would maintain that the public mind derives a 
proper hardihood and manly courage trom an indul- 
gence in cruel and barbarous sports. Ferocity is 

uite compatible with cowardice and servility; for 
these very Komans were the most abject slaves. 

Egyptian Ideas of Good C. —* We ce 
this chapter with a remark, truly characteristic of the 
manners of modern Egypt, and of the feelings which 
were engrafted upon the minds of the higher class by 
the long-continued sway of the Mamlouks. Before 
the reign of the present viceroy, it was customary, 
even among a people rigidly attached to the distine- 
tions of hereditary rank, to reserve their highest 

t for the purchased slave whose relations were 
unknown, and whose bravery, or other personal 
qualities, had raised him to the first honours in the 
country. General Revnier mentions, that he has 
heard even ‘“urkish officers say of — who occu- 
Pied great posts, ‘He isa man of the best connexions 
—he was bought.’ "— Egypt ; Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 

Presentiment of Death.—The army did not lose any 
officer of rank in the affair of Fox d’Arouce, but 
service sustained a loss in Lieut. Heppenstal, a young 
man who, had he lived, would have been an orna- 
ment to profession for which nature seemed to 
have destined him. He was known to be one of the 
bravest men in the army, but, on this occasion, his 
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te deserted him. He moved along silent, 
~— ae and ab d: a brisk firing in our front 
goon roused all his wonted energy, and he advanced 
with his men apparently cheerful as ever: turning to 
a brother officer, he said, “ You will laugh at what 
I am going to say; you know I am not afraid to die, 
but I have a certain feeling that my race is nearly 
ran.” You jest,” said his friend. ‘* No, I don't, 
was the reply; they shook hands, the light troops ad- 
vanced, and in a few minutes the brave Heppenstal 
was a cor llis presentiment was too just; and, 
thongh I had heard of instances of the kind before, 
this was the first that came under my immediate 
observation. I ran up to the spot where he lay; he 
was bleeding profusely ; his breast was penetrated by 
two bullets, and a third passed through his forehead. 
His death was singular, and it appeared as if he was 
resolved to fulfil the destiny that he had marked out 
for himself, Our light troops were gredually retreat- 
ing on their reinforcements, and were within a few 
paces of the columns of infantry ; his men repeatedly 
called out to him to retire with the rest, but he, 
either not hearing, or not attending to what they said, 
remained, with bis back against a pine-tree, dealing 
out death atevery shot. Pressed as we were for time, 
we dug him a deep grave at the foot of the tree where 
he so gallantly lost his life, and we laid bim in it 
without form or y—k ences of a Sub- 
altern, : , 

A Reft on the Danube.—The foundation is of the 
trunks of enormous trees, so firmly attached, that 
there cannot be the remotest fear of their separation. 
When the whole cargo of planks is received on board, 
the surface is covered with them, and there becomes 
a smooth and level walk of above 150 feet in length, 
an extremely acceptable change for those who have 
been long pent in coaches. The proper way of en- 
joying the excursion is to order a but of planks to be 
put together on the raft, for your own exclusive con- 
venience, for your fellow-travellers are chiefly artisans 
seeking employment; and the common hut, in case 
of rain or heat, is so crammed with old great coats, 
hats, cheese, and beer, that the compound of smells 
is villanous. In your hut, however, and with agear 
and cherished friend, take your place on the raft, 
When this mass of timber, with its animal curiosities, 
is once loosened from its mooring, and in the middle 
of the rapid Danube, it glides along swiftly and 
silently; and then, with heaven's breath upon one's 
face, may he enjoyed morning and evening views, 
sunsets, with castles and mountains, that Claude 
might have painted —Ramble among the Musicians of 

ermany. 

The White-headed or Bald Eagle.—From Wilson's 
* American Ornithology :"—Elevated on the high 
dead limb of some gigantic tree that commands a 
wide view of the neighbouring shore and ocean, he 
(the eagle) seems calmly to contemplate the motions 
of the various feathered tribes that pursne their busy 
avocations below: the snow-white gulls slowly win- 
pnowing the air; the busy tringre coursing along the 
sands; trains of ducks streaming over the surface ; 
silent and watchful cranes, intent and wading; cla- 
morons crows; and all the winged multitudes that 
subsist by the bounty of this vast liquid magazine of 
nature. High over all these, hovers one whose action 
instantly arrests his whole attention, By his wide 
curvature of wing, and sudden suspension in air, he 
knows him to be the fish-hawk, settling over some 
devoted victim of the deep. His eve kindies at the 
sight, and, balancing himself with pelt-ensned wings, 
on the branch, he watches the resnit. Down, rapid 
as an arrow from heaven, descends the distant object 
of his attention ; the roar of its wings reaching the ear 
as it disappears in the deep, making the surges foam 
around! At this moment, the eager looks of the 
eagle are all ardour ; and, levelling his neck for flight, 
he sees the fish-hawk once more emerge, straggling 
with his prey, and pm | in the air with screams 
of exaltation. ‘hese are the signals for our hero, 
who, launching into the air, instantly gh chase, 

soon gains on the fish-hawk; each exerts his 
utmost to mount above the other, displaying in these 
rencontres the most elegant and sublime aerial evolu- 
tions. The unencumbered eagle rapidly advances, 
and is just on fthe point of reaching his opponent, 
when, witha sudden scream, probably of despair and 
honest execration, the latrer drops his fish ; the eagle, 
Poising himself for a moment, as if to take a more 
certain aim, descends like a whirlwind, snatches it in 
is grasp ere it reaches the water, and bears his ill- 
gotten booty silently away to the woods. 

Fatal Effects of Drunkenness.—By the coroner's re- 
turn to the Manchester quarter sessions, July, 1831, 
it appears that thirty-nine men and women in that 
town and immediate neighbourhood, have died, within 
the last quarter, from the effects of drioking ardent 
spirits; and that four carters have lost their lives by 
careless driving upon the road, when in a state of 
intoxication. 
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Upas Poison.—The common train of symptoms is, a 
trembling of the extremities, restlessness, erection of 
the hair, affection of the bowels, drooping and fai 
slight spasms and convulsions, hasty breathing, and 
increasing flow of saliva, odie contractions of 
the pectoral and abdominal muscles, retching, vomit- 
ing, great agony, laborious breathing, violent and re- 
peated convulsions, death. The action of the i) a 
poison is directed chiefly to the vascular system. The 
volume of the blood is accumulated in a preternatural 
degree in the large vessels of the thorax. The circu- 
lation appears to be exactly from the extremities, and 
thrown upon the viscera near its source. The lungs, 
in particular, are stimulated to excessive exertions. 
The vital viscera are oppressed by an intolerable 
load, which produces the symptoms above described, 
while, in the extremities, a proportionate degree of 
torpor takes place, Accompanied by tremors, shiver- 
ings, and convulsions. he natives of Macassar, 
Borneo, and the Eastern Islands, when they employ 
this poison, make use of an arrow of bamboo, to the 
end of which they attach a shark's tooth, which they 
throw from a blow-pipe or sompit. The Upas eae 
to affeet different quadrupeds with nearly equal force, 
proportionate, in some degree, to their size and dispo- 
sition.— Memoirs of Sir Stamford Raffles. 


The Horrors of War.—We halted for the night near 
Pyrnes. This little town, and the few wretched in- 
habitants who had been induced to remain in it under 
the faithfal promises of the French generals, shewed 
fearful signs of a late visit from a barbarous and 
merciless foe. Young women were lying in their 
houses brutally violated; the streets were strewed 
with broken furniture, intermixed with the putrid 
carcasses of murde peasants, mules, and donkeys, 
and every description of filth, that filled the air with 
pestilent nausea. ‘the few starved male inhabitants 
who were stalking amid the wreck of their friends 
and property, looked like so many skeletons, who had 
been permitted to leave their graves for the purpose 
of taking vengeance on their oppressors; ard the 
mangled body of every Frenchman, who was unfor- 
tunate or improdent enough to stray from his columo, 
shewed how religiously they povirmes their mission. 
—Kincaid’s Adventures in the Rifle Brigade. 


Travelling in the Air.—At a recent sitting of the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris, M. Navier read a 
paper, in refutation of a work by M. Chabrier, on 
aerial travelling. M. Navier proves, by inquiries 
and experiments as to the motion of birds in the air, 
that, if a man were able to put together at once all 
the Epostont power which he has in eight hours, it 
would not be sufficient to support him with any me- 
chanical apparatus in the air five minutes.—In Ame- 
rica, M. Genet and his coadjators, and in France 
three rivals, Messrs. Dupis Delcourt, Chabrier, and 
Vallot, are all busily engaged in the construction of 
machines for travelling in the air, and are all equally 
sanguine as to the result! Of course, the natnre of 
their respective inventions has not yet transpired. 


Puffing books throngh the medium of a ghost.—A book- 
seller of Defoe’s acquaintance had, in the trade 
phrase, rather overprinted an edition of ‘‘ Drelincourt 
on Death,” and complained to Defoe of the loss 
which was likely to ensue. This experienced book- 
maker, with the purpose of recommending the edition, 
edvised his friend to prefix the celebrated narrative of 
Mrs. Veal's ghost, which he wrote for the occasion, 
with such an air of truth, that although,-in fact, it 
does not afford a single tittle of evidence, properly so 
called, it nevertheless was swallowed so eagerly by 
the people, that Drelincourt’s work on death, whic 
the supposed spirit recommended to the perusal of 
her friend Mrs. Bargrave, instead of sleeping on the 
bookseller’s shelf, moved off by thonsands at once ; 
the story, incredible in itself, and unsupported as it 
was by evidence or inquiry, was received as true, 
merely from the cunnivg of the narrator, and the 
addition of a number of adventitious circumstances, 
which no man alive could have conceived as having 
occurred to the mind of a person composing a fiction, 
—Sir Walter Scott ; Family Library, No. XV1. 


Coursing defined.—The following definition of hare- 
hunting is -given .by a writer of 1616:—‘‘ It is not 
worthie peece of seruice for fiue or sixe men in the 
countrey (whose dwellings are foure or five miles 
asunder) to make mad match to meet together on such 
and such a morning, to hunt or course a hare, where 
if shee be hunted with hounds, shee will lead them 
such a dance, that perhaps a horse or two are kill'd, 
or a man or two spoil’d, or hurt with leaping hedges 
or ‘ditches, at the least after foure or fiue days pre- 

aration, and some ten pounds charge among them, 

orses and dogs, besides an infinite deale of toyle 
and trouble, and an innumerable number of oaths and 
curses; after this great deal of doo, the main pur- 
chase can be no more than a poor silly hare, which is 
but a dry meate, and will take more butter in the 


basting than the carcase is worth. 
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Imprisonment for In Whitecross-street prison 
= at ida ts (Jen, pow tne yy ) seowess. ere snd 
a Te edt, 

- case of John Rayland, of 


Souler wet notice. This man a day 

—, iooing. a wife and three children. mand b being 
out of employ, Bi unable to . a eS t of five pmo 
He was refore consign: Whitecross street 
for ten days, which cust is creditor 13s. 8d., 
the ay 10s., and the parish, to ouppers his family, 
; making, im all, 1. 13, Surely, such 
laws ought to be altered; and we are glad to find, 
that a petiti on to my for this > [en 
been prepared by Mr. James Wright, presented 
to the house of commons by John Wilks, Esq., and to 
os house of lords by His Royal Highness the Duke 

of Sussex. 


—The yf Rosamond 


1100 
taking only 396 to Sierra 
Fair Rosa! h 





“a lugyer, with 106 
Afnecans, and shortly to saw t 

in chase of two other luggers; she joined in the pur- 
suit, but the vessels succeeded in getting into the 
Bonny gives. and landed 603 slaves before the tenders 
cone take ion of them. ‘They found on board 
ouly 200; but ascertained that the monsters in com- 
mand of the slaves had thrown overboard 180 slaves, 
manacled together, four of whom only were picked 

with irons upon them, Such scoundrels as 

atocid be ad = piracy.— Hampshire Telegraph. 


was of a swarthy complexion, tall 
+ of a weakly a. He was 
so bashful, that, when people crowded to see him, he 
would slip into some passage or sho) -¥ to avoid them. 
He to have had bi litle regar for the fair sex, 
and it is on this account that we do not discover 4 

poems the character of one good woman; sag, 60 

rather refers to 3 with contempt. His life, ow- 
—. _ asc style ; and those who criti- 
oon never find a blemish in his 


His studies, sickli- 
tronbles he met with, tarned bis hair 
fore the usual on. He had a hesitation in 

is speech—his aspect and behaviour were rustic and 
ungraceful. He was of a Senate and melancholy 
temper, loved and was 
an enemy to those talkative impertinents,from which 


no evén that of Augustus, could be free.— 
Valpo's Classical Library, 


ef Wiasherett. .—In the year 1663, an old 
dame, named Julian ae, tun O00 eoavicted, _—= on 





Coxe lying aa med breathless, in such a manner 
as to convince him that she had been the creature 
which him ae course. ‘The unhappy wo- 
man was‘executed on this evidence.—Sir Walter Sc: ts: 
Family Library, No. XVI. 
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